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A DARTNELL PUBLICATION 
THIRTY FIVE CENTS 


Trost who are waiting for new telephone 
service can be assured that we are doing our 
best to get it to them. 


We’re adding telephones at the rate of 
300,000 a month. That’s good. But the job 


isn’t done until we’ve furnished service to 





every one who wants it and there isn’t a single 


person on the waiting list. 


Getting materials and switchboards and 
erecting new buildings are our toughest jobs. 


It takes more than money and know-how. 
It takes determination. You have to make up 
your mind you’re going to do it and then get 
it done somehow. We’re doing it that way. 
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On the Front Burner for March 


How quickly and how frequently top holders, the customers, and the public. 





management gets accurate reports show- 
ing the exact state of a business is often 
a good criterion of how well the office 
executives are doing their jobs. We have 
collected a number of examples of good 
reports to top management for the lead- 
ing article in March. It will be helpful 
and informative. 

Another report tells in detail how one 
very successful company carries on a 
constant public relations program to “put 
its best foot forward” with labor, stock- 


One of our editors is on a trip visiting 
a number of companies nominated as en- 
titled to a place on our list of America’s 
best-managed companies. This series will 
continue through the year and will, we 
believe, be one of the most helpful series 
ever published in this magazine. 

There will also be a report on an un- 
usual accounts receivable system which 
is very successful and is saving time and 
money for a well-known Middle-West 
manufacturer. 
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HOW TO LESSEN 
YOUR 
INVENTORY 
TROUBLES 


Perhaps you can do more 
than you are now doing to 
keep your inventory more 
nearly in balance with your 
requirements. 


Unbalanced inventories 
slow up shipments, increase 
risk of loss through price 
declines, obsolescence, 
shrinkage, and _ increased 
handling and storage costs 
and other wastes. 


“The BRC Plan of Inven- 
tory Control” is the title of 
a new pamphlet which con- 
tains an analysis of the 
causes of inventory troubles 
and discusses ways and 
means of getting rid of them 
or at least lessening them. 


The pamphlet contains a 
description with explana- 
tory charts of the latest and 
most nearly scientific inven- 
tory control system that 
has ever been devised and 
proved in practice. 


If you are experiencing in- 
ventory troubles, we will be 
glad to send you a copy of 
this pamphlet with our com- 
pliments. There is no cost 
or obligation. 
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LETTER 


Paper Shredder 


To the Editor: 


I would appreciate knowing where I 
may purchase a paper-shredding machine. 
I am a subscriber.— P. Vernon Mavs, 
secretary, Genung’s, Inc., Mount Vernon, 
New York. 


Mr. Maus: We suggest you get in touch 
with the Universal Shredder Company, 
Saginaw, Michigan, for additional in- 
formation concerning its machine. 





Companies “ Keep Step” 
To the Editor: 


We were very much interested in the 
article, “Keep Step or Fail,” in the De- 
cember issue of your magazine. We con- 
sider this such a vivid presentation of 
this point that we would like to reproduce 
this article in a publication which goes 
to our salesmen and dealers. 

We would greatly appreciate your 
permission to use this material. If such 
permission is granted, we would of 
course like to borrow a glossy print of 
the illustrative material; however, even 
if this art material is not available, we 
would still like to reproduce the article— 
Vernon Winnett, advertising manager, 
midwest district, The Borden Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


To the Editor: 


May we have permission to reprint 
your page 21, which appears in the De- 
cember issue of American Business, en- 
titled “Keep Step or Fail?” We would 
like to distribute this informative page 
to members of this nation-wide retailers 
organization and the manufacturers who 
are their sources of supply. 

The page I have is in sufficiently good 
condition for reproduction should per- 
mission be forthcoming. 





(Photo Courtesy Eastman Kodak Company) 
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The usual credit line for permission 
would be added.—Pavut Ke ttey, advertis- 
ing manager, Consolidated Merchants 
Syndicate, Inc., New York. 


Messrs. Winnetr and Ketiy: We are 
glad to grant permission to have you re- 
print this editorial as outlined in your 
letters. 


Germicidal Lighting 
To the Editor: 


We were very much interested in the 
article, “Lighting Tests Aid Office 
Planning” in your November 1946 issue, 
and particularly the reference to the use 
of germicidal ultraviolet lighting. 

If you can advise where we might ob- 
tain further information with respect 
to this germicidal type of lighting, it will 
be greatly appreciated.—G. Danrortn, 
Farrington Manufacturing Company, 
Boston. 


Miss DanrortH: We believe Mr. L. P. 
Moyer, advertising manager, General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio, can give you further information 
concerning germicidal lighting. 


“Gimme ”’ Still Popular 
To the Editor: 


We should like to have permission to 
reprint your splendid article “ ‘Gimme’ 
Is a False God.” Our use would be in a 
small house magazine, Circle C Chats, 
which we edit for the Chattanooga Glass 
Company. 

Incidentally we have received Amenri- 
can Business here for years, and like its 
content.—H. O. Henricksen, The Purse 
Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Mr. Hewnricksen: You may consider 
this our permission to have you reprint 
the editorial in question. 
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7 IM H o| business 


Robert R. Young is again in 
the news, with the claim of his as- 
sociate Cyrus S. Eaton, the Cleve- 
land financier, that the New York 
Central can now be classed as a 
“Robert R. Young property.” As 
readers know, Mr. Young is head 
of Alleghany Corporation which 
controls Chesapeake & Ohio which, 
in turn, controls Pere Marquette 
and Nickel Plate railroads. Mr. 
Young got a sharp stick, in the 
form of provocative advertise- 
ments, after the other railroads 
about a year ago and speeded up 
adoption of the much-discussed 
through-car arrangements which 
now enable a passenger to ride 
from coast to coast in the same 
car. He also was instrumental in 
getting through service at St. 
Louis, eliminating the necessity of 
changing cars there by passengers 
from New York to San Antonio 
and other points West and South- 
west. 


Railroad Credit plan is prob- 
ably another result of Mr. Young’s 
insistence that the railroad execu- 
tives of the country act more and 
“study” less. The railroads all 
claim they have been “studying” 
credit plans for many years. The 
fact remains that Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s announcement, followed by 
The Katy’s speeded-up adoption 
of the plan, is expected moment- 
arily, unless the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission throws a 
monkey-wrench from its large 
stock of such instruments. 
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New York Central common 
stock totals about 6,447,400 
shares, of which Mr. Young has 
acquired 309,400 shares, it is 
reported. Value of the common, as 
this is written, is $124,918,626.86, 
and the value of Mr. Young’s 
holdings are, at current prices, 
$5,994,625. Union Pacific owns 
about half as much stock as Mr. 
Young’s group, and a number cf 
other financiers own large blocks 
of the stock, which if voted against 
Mr. Young, could prevent his con 
trol of the great property. But Mr. 
Young has established a record of 
winning battles, and is not in the 
habit of making rash announce- 
ments. As the circus announcers 
used to say, “Let all eyes be upon 
him.” 


Portal-to-Portal suits by 
labor organizations will probably 
turn out to be labor’s greatest mis 
take. These suits prove labo: 
leaders to be willing to wreck thie 
very industries which give employ 
ment to their members. While it is 
well known that none of the unions 
expect to collect the astronomical 
sums mentioned in suits, never 
theless even compromise figures 
would wreck or dangerously 
weaken nearly every company 
forced to pay them. It is probable 
that before the furore is over, 
labor’s own best interest will have 
reeeived about a 5-year setback. 
Probably it was inevitable that 
labor’s unchecked power of the 


past 10 vears or so would event- 





ually lead labor into mistakes from 
which it may require years to re 


cover 


Manufacturers of inferior or 
ersatz merchandise are already 
looking for customers. In many 
lines the manufacturers who stuck 
by their quality guns are still 
struggling with huge backlogs, but 
the “catch ‘em once” manufac- 
turers who attempted to make 
quick clean-ups with badly proc- 
essed, poorly designed products, 
using inferior raw materials, are 
already hitting snags. Their dis- 
tress will become more acute as the 
better manufacturers step up pro- 
duction. Death rate on some of 
these Johnny-come-latelies will in- 
crease rapidly as 1947 production 


Increases. 


Housing Costs have stopped 
the real estate boom in Southern 
California. Vacant property is 
difficult to sell there, because no 
one can be sure of ability to build 
on it. Residential prices* probably 
reached a peak in the summer of 
1946. The speculators finally got 
the prices up so high no one could 
pay them, except the newly-rich, 
and they finally got scared. As 
building materials become more 
plentiful, Southern California may 
be due for another real estate 
boom. In other communities where 
housing prices pierced the sky, 
there are similar reactions. A per- 
fectly good $12,000 home is no 
longer easy to sell for $25,000 or 
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PRODUCT OF EDIPHONE DIVISION, THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 








February 11, 1847—Thomas A. Edison Centennial — February 11, 1947 
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“As the principal of a business house, or his 
~ partners now dictate the important business com- 
munications . . . they . . . maintain perfect pri- 
vacy in their communications. The phonograph 
letters may be dictated at home or in the office of 
| a friend, the presence of a stenographer not being 
required. The dictation may be as rapid as the 
thoughts can be formed, or the lips utter them.” 

Excerpt from article in North American 

Review by Thomas A. Edison on bis inven- 

tion of the phonograph, August 12, 1877. 


The Man Who Didn’t Need A Monument... 


The times we live in might well be called the “Age of Edison.”’ For no one 
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ever influenced an age so much. 


The man who trapped sound and turned darkness into daylight left 
hundreds of inventions that have bettered Humanity. But more important, 


he opened a door through which future inventors and scientists could walk. 


Now—one hundred years after Edison’s birth, new achievements through 
Electronics . . . new achievements utilizing the electrical force he harnessed 


—are daily creating “/iving monuments” to his genius. 


EDISON 
ELectionic- 
VOICEWRITER 
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$30,000. Americans may become 
hysterical occasionally but they 
can be counted upon to regain their 
native common sense before too 


long. 


Butler Brothers is celebrat- 
ing its 70th anniversary in 1947. 
The company was founded in Bos- 
ton in 1877 in a 16- by 40-foot 
store by George and Edward B. 
Butler, as “specialists in small 
wares.” Today the company’s 
headquarters are in Chicago, with 
large branches in New York, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Dallas, und 
San Francisco. A wholly owned 
subsidiary Scott-Burr 
chain of variety stores, while Ben 
Franklin and Federated stores are 
independently owned chains sup- 
plied almost wholly by Butler 
Brothers. These stores operate in 
every state in the Union. Special 
selling events are being held in all 
the company houses, celebrating 
the anniversary. 


operates 


Trade Trip to South America 
will be sponsored by the Midwest 
Manufacturers’ Associations, Inc. 
In the group will be represented 
the Associated Industries of 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa; the manufacturers’ associa- 
tions of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ohio; 
and the Minnesota Employers’ As- 
sociation. Industrialists in the 
middle west who are interested in 
development of foreign operations 
in South America are invited to 
participate. The trip will include 
visits to the principal countries of 
South America. 


General Electric Company 
is profiting by its magnificent 
Lighting Institute at Cleveland, 
which was re-opened after much 
modernization in 1946. Many con- 
ventions are convening in Cleveland 
just for the purpose of enabling 
members to visit the Institute. 
Wood Office Furniture Institute 
has scheduled a meeting in Cleve- 
land in February, so its members 
can take time out to visit the In- 
stitute which offers a wonderful 
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display of every known form of 
electric lighting. American Public 
Power Association has scheduled 
its 1947 meeting for Cleveland in 
May, with an inspection of G. E.’s 
Lighting Institute as part of the 


program. 


Friden Calculating Machine 
Company has begun work on the 
first of five planned additions to its 
factory in San Cali- 
fornia. Work on the other four 
units will be started as soon this 
year as permission is obtained 
from CPA. This new unit will be 
the 11th addition to the modern 
plant since construction of the first 
unit in 1936. 


Leandro, 


Luxury Taxes which many 
thought would die in mid-1947 
have been extended. As you have 
heard many times before, “nothing 
is so permanent as a ‘temporary’ 
tax.” Some of the state sales tax 
laws were passed as temporary 
measures to relieve unemployment. 
For years now there has been no 
unemployment, but the taxes re- 
main. There are signs that the 
Congress is already hedging on its 
income tax reduction promises, 
made during election. 


Charles E. Wilson, presi- 
dent, General Electric Company, 
says: “Any measure which seeks 
reprisal against unions, to put the 
worker at a disadvantage in collec- 
tive bargaining, to turn back the 
clock to strike-breakers and labor- 
baiters, will do the nation as great 
a disservice as the creation of an 
era of strike-makers and manage- 
ment-baiters has done.” He points 
out that we have passed the era of 
considering the interests of either 
management or labor as _pre- 
eminent. “The interest of the con- 
suming public should today be ac- 
cepted as predominant over every- 
thing else,” he adds, in asking 
that the new Congress adjust the 
balance necessary to the continued 
trusteeship of business. He feels 
that labor leaders have made a 
great mistake in adopting the 
psychology of warfare and at- 








tempting to unify labor by making 
the employer a common enemy. 


Sales in 1947 will have to be 
cultivated by some companies. The 
era of waiting for business to come 
to suppliers, with its hat in its 
hand waiting for somebody to take 
the money, is rapidly passing. 
Some companies seem panicstricken 
as backlogs are eaten up, and as 
customers begin to take the at- 
titude, “If you want my business, 
come and get it, and do something 
to deserve it.” But the sound, well- 
managed company welcomes 4a 
chance to go out and fight for busi- 
ness—as it had always done until 
the war boom. 


H. W. Burritt, president, 
Eureka Williams Corporation, 
says, “We have constructed a 
large new building and completely 
remodeled and reorganized our 
office and production facilities.” 
He is referring to a plant and 
office expansion program totaling 
$1,000,000 at Bloomington, 
Illinois. We are happy to see Mr. 
Burritt include “office” in his re 
port of complete reorganization 
and remodeling. Mr. Burritt ap- 
parently recognizes the fact that 
the office is the beginning and the 
end of the production line; that 
the office is part of the production 
line; and that an obsolete office 
will dilute many of the benefits of 
a modern production organization. 
A modern plant cannot operate 
efficiently without office facilities 
which match it, and which can 
provide the facts and figures on 
which every production run and 
process can be accurately planned 


and scheduled. 


Annual Statements of many 
big organizations, showing 1946 
profits to be better than ever be- 
fore in any previous year, are not 
uncommon. Nearly all of the early 
statements we have seen are en- 
couraging, and will, we believe. 
have a splendid impact upon busi- 
ness for the remainder of 1947. 
Exception to these good reports 
are some of the railroads. 














Treasurer of Butler Brothers describes an effective 
method of reporting to top management. He tells how 
figure control detects weak spots in company opera- 
tions, provides current performance ratings and ap- 
praisals of key personnel, and fixes responsibility 





BY J. A. DONALDSON 


Financial Vice President, Butler Brothers 


OT so many years ago most 
executives looked to accounting 
figures chiefly to see a company’s 
financial position and its over-all 
operating results. In many cases 


this meager figure information was 


available less often than monthly 

often only once or twice a year. 
The situation is different now. 

The day is gone when accounting 


Strict Check on Res 


figures can be allowed to play a 


restricted part in management. 


This is true for either small or 
large companies. 

Of course a president must al- 
ways receive information on the 
financial and profit-and-loss status 
of his corporation. But this general 
figure information alone is of no 
real value to a president in his 
efforts to 


hundreds of weak places in the 


detect and correct 
internal operations of his com- 


pany. Some of these weaknesses 
are of major importance. Many 
are of a detailed nature. Constant 
detection and correction of these 
weaknesses is one of the most im- 
far-reaching func 


portant and 


tions of management. The progress 
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INTERPRETATION OF MONTHLY RESULTS Mon: beng 
(In Terms of Management Performance) Page 1 
Factor Item BRANCH 
Total c L B M D F 
MERCHANDISING This mouth @2|@A| 30 | 30 | ¢/| ZD| 2d 
= Bin |_| @ 3¢|_#2| GD| @ 
md | @9| Go| 3¥| 35| 35| GO| GD 
Srd 3.3 ee) 3.5 3.2 32| @D| 3.7 
GENERAL SELLING This month 4¢| #4 | ¥¢| 3.7) 43| #7 
me 10 aoe. Ist $Y gf 43 YR ¥2 X/ 3.0 
Months 
ond | ¥3 | ¢2| 45| 37| #3| #6) @D 
3rd fF 38 $7 3.7 Y2 YC ZF. 7 
HOME FURNISHINGS = 36|_43 | 42| 3/| 3¢| 37) @9 
i Prev. Ist 3¥| 3f| @2)\ 32| 320| G® 
) 2nd 3/| 4/| 42| @2| 3.7| 30| 3,7 
ard 30| 35| 40 3/| 320| @® 
OPERATING This month 3.3 326 @.2) 42 Z 7 ZZ) 
care 24 , Ist & 2 3.0 “ / @.3) Y Y 40 
ntns 
4 and 37| @3)| 30| 34| 43| ¥/ 
Srd 3.0 3.0| 2/1). £3| 27 





This grand summary sheet for all branches of Butler Brothers covers each of the major functional operations such as: 
Merchandising, general selling, home furnishings, operating, traffic, control, credit, personnel, and branch operations 
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; at Butler Brothers. 


of many companies is largely de- 
pendent upon an operation such 
as this. 

Adequate accounting figures, 
when properly used, are a major 
link that enables management to 
hold together the many functional 
and line activities of a big corpora- 
tion to produce a well-coordinated 
and profitable total company 
operation. If this figure control is 
lacking or unused, a company’s 
failure and bankruptcy are likely 
under the difficult and variable con- 
ditions of doing business that lie 
ahead. 


During the past 10 years a 
great deal of time has been spent 
to improve the presentation of 
corporate accounting statements 
for the use of bankers, stock- 
holders, investors, government 
agencies, and the general public. 
But precious little concerted effort 
has been devoted to improving, 
from a management standpoint, 
the internal preparation and use 
of accounting figures data within 
businesses. 

The task of any chief executive 
pertains chiefly to three things: 
People, performance, and product. 


Good individual performances by 
many key people in responsible 
positions constitute good manage- 
ment. Naturally this requires a 
clean-cut organizational  align- 
ment. Responsibility for results in 
each of these activities must be 
clearly assigned to key personnel. 

Well-managed companies usu- 
ally have an organizational struc- 
ture within which each key em- 
ployee has a definite responsibility 
for producing results in a certain 
field. Reports to top management 
must be designed to reflect an ac- 


curate figure (Continued on page 38) 












































































































































INTERPRETATION OF MONTHLY RESULTS Bn Ly. 
GENERAL SELLING (In Terms of Management Performance) Page 6 
BRANCH 
Factor Comparison 
Total C L B M D F 
Buon dl . a Performance—this year actual 7202 | 1672 \/297 | 1273 §2/ | 1024\ £64 
ha vee comparison | Better or worse than 3 annantin av. ». a % % % % % i 
od . Performance—this year budget 6570 | /508 | 44/56 | 1270 733 J4¢0| F727 
Better or worse than budget % Ti 4% £2.%| — % £2.% ZH /Z% 
Last yea Perf. last actual 
quan SORES snes FOR OSes ¥SY¥F | 1030 G95 | S&F 520| 773 | 505 
Better or worse than last year 58% 62.% 60% £3.% S5k% 44% 77% 
This month 49 5.0 5.0 ZO 5.0 49 5.0 
Weight: 20 Final Grad Ist 
Source: in Points F Prev. : 44 £4 2f #7 £2 =f £¢ 
Report 14 Months 2nd / Yo $7? 43 5.0 PIF} 26 
Srd 47\| 37) £0) £0 5.0 4Z\| $0 
Aneeen Net . at Performance—this year actual 26G98/ | 27297 27769|\ 22335 3/0¥2 | 9253726268 
wey comparison | Better or worse than $ branch av. 6% £.% @3) % ZL % g.% G2) % 
—— ee Budget Performance—this year budget IBZ EF \ (390SH\ 41314 \134¢I4\ FOS2Z\ ¢1¥¢¥/\/57 2g 
.- to ~ comparison | Better or worse than budget 8%) 708%) /¥6.%| 66.%| 306% *8KK| 7K % 
ssign 
— Last year Performance—last year actual 2IS6E \/97PE\ 2504G| (F327 | 2USFS\26I2Z7 | 29S 
Only comparison | Better or worse than last year 252% F%% 4.% 46.% 26% 24% 1.9% 
This month S50 S0\| &0 Yo|\| £0\| $0\ Bl 
Weight: 15 Final Grade Ist 5.0 50 S50 XS FO 50 F.3 
urce: in Points Prev. - 
Report 74W months | 2nd 50 f0| $£0| ~o0\| £0\| £0| @Z 
3rd 50 ZO 50 50 50 G 


This report covers all branches of Butler Brothers, although figures are taken from the general selling division, in terms 


of management performance. A grade of 5.0 is considered outstanding and a grade of 3.0 is regarded as an average rating 
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Communications with other Caterpillar offices and parts depots are an important phase of the office service job. Here 
is the Teletype department which handles a tremendous volume of wire service every day. Note the good lighting 


Office Service at 
Caterpillar 





Office service division under one manager, with three 


distinct groups of services, speeds communications, 


mail handling, duplicating, filing, record storage, and 


many office routines at offices of Caterpillar Tractor 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


ACH month the Office Service 
Division of Caterpillar Tractor 
Company at Peoria, Illinois, turns 
out an average of 1,750,000 pieces 
of duplicated material on the 
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Multigraph, Multilith, and Ditto 
machines. 

But this is only a fraction of the 
work handled by this busy depart- 
ment of 130 people. It serves every 








other department of the Cater- 
pillar organization which employs 
better than 20,000 people in the 
Peoria plant and offices. 

The mailing room handles 250 
bags of mail in and out each month. 

The photograph darkroom turns 
out about 1,000 enlargements, and 
from 13,500 to 14,000 8-by-10 
photographic prints monthly: 
10,000 photostats each month; 
500 multilith plates, are other 
items on its monthly work sheets. 

Many new, time- and money- 
saving methods have been put into 
effect since the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the department. W. T. 
Gabbett, manager, was promoted 
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One section of the duplicating department where four Here is the Mimeograph side of the duplicating depart- 
Multilith operators and machines are kept busy regularly ment, turning out letters, bulletins, and varied forms 


In this department, Multilith, Mimeograph, and Ditto A Davidson letter folder prevents a bottleneck when 
copy is prepared for the presses on the platemakers there is a big mailing to be turned out with speed 


An automatic Photostat provides quick copy service for Photographs are ‘‘tinned’’ and then run through these 
many different departments of the entire organization dryers to save time and improve tone and appearance 
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An organization chart of the office service department shows how the work is supervised and managed, and the duties 
and responsibilities of each section. Every Caterpillar executive knows where to turn for each job or service he may need 


from the company’s credit depart- 
ment in mid-1946 to speed up the 
work of the department so that 
every phase of the entire organiza- 
tion could look to the office service 
division for prompt handling of 
many tasks which are now assigned 
to it. 

There are 14 sections in the 
office service division, which are 
divided into 3 groups under 3 
separate supervisors who report to 
Mr. Gabbett. The first group, 
supervised by A. D. Winkel, 
handles : 

Company cars 

Office servicemen 
Stenographic section 
Telegraph 
Telephone. 

Caterpillar does not go in for 
frills and needless expense, hence 
has only two company passenger 
cars. One is assigned to the offices 
of the president and vice presi- 
dents for emergency trips, for serv- 
ice to important visitors, and other 
trips of executives on company 
business. The other is a small pas- 
12 


senger car used chiefly in investi- 
gating absentees, calling on sick 
employees, and for other personnel 
department jobs. While many em- 
ployees need cars for company 
business, the policy is to permit 
employees to use their own cars for 
the majority of work where cars 
are required. Employees are re- 
imbursed for use of their cars on 
company business. 

Office servicemen (there are five) 
are used to install new furniture 
and machines, for moving office 
furniture and equipment, receiving 
and preparing new equipment for 
use, and similar tasks. They do no 
repair work; that is handled in 
another section of the office service 
division. 

The  stenographic 
small and relatively new, but is 
growing as fast as new operators 
are available, and as fast as vari- 
ous executives become sold on the 
idea of greater centralization of 
this type of work. The steno- 
graphic section handles _corre- 
spondence, report and statistical 


section is 


typing, and other similar jobs. 
Caterpillar has Teletype con- 
nection between Peoria, New York, 
Washington, and San Leandro, 
California, and its five parts de- 
pots in different parts of the 
country. The telephone exchange 
handles 55,000 calls monthly. At 
Caterpillar outgoing calls do not 
go through the switchboard. The 
central exchange is signaled by 
dialing one number. This plan re- 
lieves the office switchboard of 
practically all outgoing calls. 
Under the supervision of R. A. 
Wilson the second group of serv- 
ices is responsible for: 
Duplicating section 
Photographic section 
Office machine repair 
Stationery. 
‘ In the duplicating section there 
are four Multilith duplicators, two 
Mimeograph duplicators, a Ditto 
duplicator, a Davidson letter 
folder, and a cutter. Stock is pur- 
chased in large sizes in large 
quantities and trimmed to stand- 
ard letter and other needed sizes. 
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There are no ‘‘pigeonhole”’ racks in the mailing department. These Sortergraphs (at top) are used to sort both incoming 
and outgoing mail. Permanent labels are affixed on pockets for every recipient of a large volume of Caterpillar mail. Two 
Addressographs (lower picture) address envelopes to distributors, to suppliers, and to others receiving quantities of mail 


Recently, the company wanted 
to get out a letter to all Cater- 
pillar employees quickly. Copy of 
the letter was received late Friday 
afternoon. The letters were proc- 
essed, folded, inserted, addressed, 
and mailed by Monday afternoon, 
despite the fact that the office serv- 
ice department does not work on 
Saturdays. 

“Without automatic, 
equipment we could never have 
turned out the job in the brief 
time we had to do it in,” com- 
mented Mr. Gabbett. Caterpillar 
maintains a corrected-to-date list 
of all employees and their home 
addresses on Addressograph em- 
bossed plates. This list was used in 
addressing the letters. 

In the duplicating section care- 


electric 


ful study is given to the type of 
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work which is performed here. If 
the job can be done cheaper out- 
side, or if equipment needed to com- 
plete the job economically is not 
justified, the job is sent outside. 
The department confines all its 
work to one-color jobs, and to jobs 
which can be done economically on 
equipment the company can keep 
busy. 

Another section of this depart- 
ment is the repair and equipment 
maintenance department. A small 
shop, well equipped with small ma- 
chine tools, keeps three men busy 
repairing desks, chairs, and all 
kinds of office machines. The de- 
partment repairs or rebuilds 150 
to 175 typewriters, 35 calculators 
and bookkeeping machines, 150 
desks and chairs, and about 25 
Ditto machines each month, in ad- 


dition to 225 miscellaneous items. 

The photographic 
equipped with a large automatic 
Photostat, 2 Vari-Typers for pre- 
paring offset copy, 3 print dryers, 
photographic 
printers. In addition to the staff of 


section is 


an enlarger, 3 


darkroom men, there are several 
typists and two plate retouchers 
also employed in the photographic 
section. 

The stationery stockroom at- 
tempts to have a stock equal to 3 
months’ supply of every item used 
in the office. There are 3,600 items 
in the stockroom. All supplies are 
distributed to office workers twice 
daily by messengers, and once daily 
to factory divisions which use office 
supplies. This results in a large 
saving of time and expense, for 
were it not (Continued on page 42) 
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Descendent of the Acadians made 
famous by Longfellow’s poem, Felix 
has devoted 36 years to creating a 
market for Porto Rican ‘‘yellow 
yams,’ high sugar content sweet 
potatoes. His plant and a scene in 
the sorting and grading room there 


A F'armer Learns 


To Sell BY RUEL McDANIEL 





Felix Dezauche, Opelousas, Louisiana, farmer, thought 
people ought to eat more sweet potatoes. He taught his 
neighbors to raise good ones, grade them properly, and 
now he has a big business bringing wealth to Louisiana 





FELIX DEZAUCHE, ener- 

= getic descendent of the Aca- 
dians and early French who settled 
Louisiana, has fondled a nebulous 
idea which came to him 36 years 
ago. It has developed into an in- 
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dustry which not only has built a 
personal business for him worth 
more than $1,000,000, but has 
revolutionized the agriculture of 
Louisiana. 

Thirty-six years ago he was 


plowing up his sweet potato patch. 
The first touch of light frost had 
settled on Louisiana and_ the 
potato vines had turned from 
flecked gold to a sweet-smelling 
brown. The crop that year was 
bounteous, and Felix Dezauche 
was in high spirits. His step was 
quick and his spirits high. His 
family had been “grabbling” po- 
tatoes out of the patch since late 
July, and he firmly believed onc 
reason for his energy and gooil 
health was his daily diet of Lou- 
isiana yams. 

His thoughts turned to the mil- 
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lions outside the Louisiana yam 
belt whose palate had 
touched the lusciousness of yellow 
yams. It was hardly f 
millions, he thought. 
vegetable, grown in abundance at 
low cost, filled with energy, which 
could be prepared for eating in 


never 


fair to those 
Here was a 


more than a dozen different ways. 

Nobody had ever tried to sell 
sweet potatoes commercially. Felix 
Dezauche considered this fact as 
he followed his team up and down 
the rows of ripe yams and _ his 
glistening middlebuster rolled out 
the hills of big ones. Nobody had 
ever offered to sell Louisiana yams 
“outside,” 
reason other people did not eat 
sweet potatoes was because they 
could not obtain them. 

He juggled the thought around 
in his mind that night and for 
several days and nights thereafter. 
He discussed it with some of his 
neighbors. “Shucks, folks outside 
won’t eat yams,” they advised him. 
“You gotta be raised on ’em to 
like ’em.” 

“If you could get, say, four bits 
a bushel for your surplus, hadn’t 
you rather have that than to feed 
‘em to your hogs?” he persisted. 

Of course. But nobody outside 
was crazy enough to pay 50 cents 
for a bushel of Louisiana yams. 

All the rest of that autumn and 
on through the mild winter, Farmer 
Dezauche talked up the commer- 
cial possibilities of sweet potatoes. 
He induced a few farmers to plant 
more acreage the next spring. 

Just before digging time the 
coming fall, he went to New 
Orleans and bought 100 tow-sacks. 
He distributed these to country 
stores and meeting places of 
farmers throughout the parish. He 
told the storekeepers he wanted 


so possibly the only 


*Epitor’s Note: This figure will probably be 
questioned. We checked with the Department 
of Agriculture and several railroads and re- 
ceived conflicting figures as to the amount of 
sweet potatoes shipped out of Louisiana in 
1946. However, we received the following in- 
formation from W. E. Anderson, State Ento- 


mologist, Baton Rouge, Louisiana: ‘Bushels 
sweet potatoes shipped from Louisiana July 1, 
1945, to June 30, 1946, 7,265,532. This is 
1945 production. Movement July 1, 1946, to 
December 31, 1946, 3,572,034.” When trans- 
lated, this amounts to 20,343 10-ton carloads. 
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them to cooperate with him in in- 
ducing farmers to sell a few of 
their yams. 

“Sure. [ll distribute the sacks,” 
the average country merchant 
agreed. “But don’t get your cockle- 
feathers up. Farmers don’t have 
any confidence in your scheme.” 

Out of that distribution he ob 
tained enough potatoes to make a 
small shipment to Texas that fall. 
The yams were snapped up, in a 
country which itself produced a lot 
of sweet potatoes. 

Next year this same scheme pro 
duced two carloads of marketable 
potatoes. By now the idea was 
Gradually 


recognize a 


catching on. farmers 


began to “ready- 
money” crop. 

That was the beginning, 36 
years ago. In 1946, South Lou- 
isiana shipped more than 20,000 


carloads* of Porto Rican sweet 


potatoes. ‘The industry centers 
around Opelousas, home of De- 
zauche & Son operations. Mr. De- 
zauche’s reputedly 


handled more than half of all the 


organization 


production. 
In April 


chartered 


1946, the Dezauche 
concern three giant 
cargo planes and loaded them with 
packaged sweet potatoes for the 
Chicago market. The flight marked 
the first fleet flight for the trans 
portation of commercial foods. It 
personified the thinking and plan 
ning of the Louisiana dirt farmer 
who had a vision and nursed it 
into a reality worth a_ million 
dollars to himself and many more 
millions to his state. 

The Dezauche vision, however, is 


fulfilled. As he has 


progressed toward his goal, he has 


far from 


met problems which did not at first 


occur to him. (Continued on page 47) 


The next step in creating new markets for Louisiana’s sweet potato crop is 
advertising the Red Bird brand, now sold in the neat packages shown above 
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Blind Spots in the 
1947 Office 





This is Part Two of a series which began last month 
under the general title of ‘‘Wanted: A Modern Office.”’ 
The outspoken author minces no word in telling what’s 
wrong with many offices, and how to improve them. 
His third hard-hitting article will appear in March 





BY H. JOHN ROSS 


President, Systems and Procedures Association, New York Chapter 


HE preceding article, published 

in January, demonstrated, I 
hope, that while advances have 
been made in the design of office 
machines and related equipment, 
there is a great deal of room for 
progress in utilizing the improve- 
ments. So far I have made no effort 
to express my views as to the rea- 
sons for the delay in progress; to 
indicate where the blame lies; or 
to reveal my concept of the 
remedial measures to correct the 
condition. These will come later. 

Before I venture into the realm 
of controversy, however, I would 
like to make it easier to accept my 
thesis that today’s office is not 
modern. 

This installment will deal with 
the problem of office furniture. 

The principal blind spot which 
seems to affect those responsible 
for furnishing the office is that 
most indispensable article — the 
chair. It is safe to judge the degree 
of progress an organization has 
made toward modernizing its office 
by the kind of chairs it furnishes 
for clerical workers. If we apply 
this standard comparatively, very 
few offices have even started to 
modernize. 

If you have been keeping up with 
research, you know there is medical 
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and engineering evidence to prove 
the fact that improper seating can 
reduce efficiency up to 50 per cent, 
depending on how unscientific it 
really is. The adverse effect stems 
from fatigue strain and improper 
placing in relation to the work to 
be done. Fatigue arises from poor 
posture, and strain results from 
lack of response to natural de- 
mands for changes in posture. 

There is some justification for 
believing the prevalence of poor 
posture we see has its origin in our 
public schools. In these institutions 
the younger generation is im- 
pressed with the importance of 
good posture, while compelled to 
remain seated for 5 hours daily in 
seats which beget poor posture. 

This practice carries over into 
the business world. Most clerical 
workers seem destined to begin 
and end their business careers in 
chairs that promote poor posture. 
Therefore, most clerical workers 
are destined to business careers in 
which they cannot make their 
maximum contribution to the task 
set for them because of the fatigue 
they experience early each business 
day. 

It is as simple as that! 

Strain also is inevitable through 
the use of most types of office 


chairs. ‘This results because the 
body muscles, which require fre 
quent shifts for relaxation and re 
cuperation, are prevented from 
making the natural changes to 
which they are inclined. Held in 
unnatural restraint, these muscles 
become taut and the worker usu 
ally, without being conscious of the 
reason, experiences a_ sense of 
strain in various portions of his 
body. As in poor posture, this pre- 
vents delivery of full energy to the 
job. 

Many office managers, aware of 
these facts, have made sincere ef- 
forts to furnish efficient and com 
fortable seating through the pur- 
chase of “posture” chairs. Un- 
fortunately, their efforts to ease 
the workers’ plight are not always 
successful. First, they are not 
aware that the practice of affixing 
the word “posture” to a chair does 
not automatically endow it with 
good posture potentials. Second. 
they find themselves hamstrung 
with the necessity of overcoming « 
price complex which fails the un- 
derstanding that a superior prod- 
uct justifies a price differential. 

A chair must be built to exact 
and definite specifications, arrived 
at through engineering and medical 
research, to be a posture chair in 
the true sense. It must fit its user 
as though it were made for 
him. It must respond readily to 
body changes without hampering 
the work at hand. It should impel 
the worker to remain at his post. 
This chair must incorporate in its 
design and structure certain quali- 
ties not included in the manufac- 
ture of other chairs. 

The cost of this ideal chair. 
therefore, is apt to be greater than 
other types. It seems odd that 
some executives resist spending $5 
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a year to assist a $2,000-a-vear 
clerk to achieve maximum pro- 
duction. Yet these same men will 
toss away the same amount casu- 
ally, week after week, on trifles. 

Next in our bill of particulars in 
establishing our thesis that today’s 
office is not modern is—desks. Now, 
if you are one of those who believe 
that, because the old roll-top has 
heen removed from today’s desk, 
we have accomplished a great deal 
toward making this a modern work 
place for today’s office, you are 
harboring an insidious illusion. 

We have, it is true, provided 
more area on which to spread 
more work sheets and more ma- 
chines. What this has done to in- 
crease efficiency is virtually noth- 
ing at all. The increased space 
available is outside the area of 
maximum efficiency, based on en- 
gineering techniques, and is there- 
fore waste. 

It is probable the desk area for 
most clerical workers could be re- 
duced one-third without decreas- 
ing the output of the worker. In 
fact, by forcing better utilization 
of available space the reduction in 
area could very well result in an 
increase in output. Reducing the 
desk area would at the same time 
reduce the investment in desks. 
Kven more important than this, 
though, is the reduction in the 
amount of space needed for clerical 
functions. I hardly need point out 
that in today’s crowded conditions 
this boon would be welcomed by the 
distraught office manager  con- 
stantly under pressure to provide 
space for “just one more desk.” 

This idea of reducing desk sizes, 
however, is far more potent than 
reducing capital investment and 
increasing available floor area. 

What we need to develop is a 
concept of specialized furniture 
engineered and built on the basis of 
functions and maximum efficiency 
with minimum motion and energy 
expended. While this approach to 
desk design could very well reduce 
the area needed by one-half, the 
major benefit would be the big 
increase in (Continued on page 46) 
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Many managements in business today approach the problem of proper 
seating as if blindfolded, declares Mr. Ross. And he takes a poke at the old- 
fashioned center drawers in desks which, like this one, are usually clut- 
tered. He thinks desks should be lower, adjustable, minus center drawers 









Quick Facts About 
Your Employees 








BY HARRY L. CORLEY, JR. 


Meyer Brothers Drug Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


HERE is no such thing as a 

“standard package” of person- 
nel records. For a small office they 
may be just a few cards with a 
rubber band around them. The 
other extreme is the business that 
requires mechanical — tabulation 
equipment to keep track of thou- 
sands of workers in diversified 
jobs. Each may be adequate. 

There are other individual con- 
ditions which require that the sys- 
tem and equipment be designed to 
stress some distinction based upon 
seniority, or upon skill, or wage 
rate, or upon the departmental 
organization of the business. For 
each company a personnel record 
system must be tailor-made, pick- 
ing up an idea here and-a trick 
there from other employers and 
from the equipment manufac- 
turers. Finally a system evolves 
which gives you precisely the in- 
formation you want, quickly, and 
with a minimum of effort and 
equipment. 

Without the pretense, therefore, 
of offering a “standard package,” 
but with the intention of passing 
along some new tricks that others 
may adapt to their needs, here is a 
description of a medium-sized rec- 
ord system that constantly shows 
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Meyer Brothers Drug Company 
its personnel picture in handy 
panorama style. 

Because we employ only 3800 
people we can easily adhere to the 
safe practice of keeping all our 
comparison and_ selection data 
visible. If we had over 500 it might 
be somewhat difficult. Service and 
history records such as applica 
tions, references, transfer and 
salary-change notices, etc., are 
kept in individual file folders for 
each employee, since they are not 
primary sources for personnel 
changes. 

The administrative record is the 
“salary card,” bearing the em- 
ployee’s name, address, telephone 
number, age, social security num- 
ber, and date of employment. It 
also includes present and past job 
classifications and wage rates, 
with brief reasons for changes in 
either. 

These salary cards are held in 
self-hinged Kardex pocket frames, 
conveniently removable from a wall 
bracket. There are 126 overlap- 
ping 5- by 3-inch pockets on each 
double-faced panel. The equipment 
cost was about $30, and the three 
frames give us plenty of room for 
expansion. 








We planned our salary card sys- 
tem to give us fast, graphically 
illustrated pictures of the eight 
facts we felt we needed most: 

1. The size of departments in 

relation to quotas ; 

2. Comparison of wage rates 
within any one classification ; 

4. Comparison of wage rates 
among classifications ; 

4. The distribution of special 
temporary groupings of em 
ployees ; 

5. The skills of all employees ; 

6. Starting dates for compari 
son of seniorities ; 

The wage ranges (minimum 
and maximum) of any or all 
classifications ; 


=§ 


8. Employment turnover by de 
partment, by job classifica 
tion, by pay rate, etc. 

Here is how we finally got all 
that on the exposed tabs of the 
Kardex pockets, without making 
them too complicated for practi- 
cal, everyday use: 

The arrangement of the cards 
on the panels is by departments. 
and the individuals in each depart- 
ment are listed alphabetically. The 
top card of each department shows 
the department’s name in_ the 
visible celluloid edge of the pocket. 
together with a small, replaceable 
slip bearing the total number of 
employees assigned to it as a 
quota. 

The system thus gives a con- 
stant quick control of the size of 
any department, because each de- 
partment is assigned a definite 
quantity of pockets over its normal 
quota (no less than three). Those 
pockets are numbered from the 
top down. 

Therefore, if numbers one and 
two are missing from the “over- 
quota” pockets, vou are kept con- 
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tinually aware that the department 
has two more persons than they 
should have. If the quota for a 
department is changed because of 
increased work or for some other 
reason, a written record is made 
and put into a file before the 
change is made on the number of 
the over-quota salary card pockets. 
Obviously, the number of em 
ployees under quota is evident from 
the presence of blank pockets. 

The other seven personnel facts 
are presented by the visible portion 
of a 5- by 34-inch slip that is in 
serted under the celluloid tab of the 
Kardex pocket but over the salary 
card. These “code slips” are 
printed on 5- by 414-inch cards so 
they can be easily typed, then cut 
into strips for use. The right half 
of the code slips have 17 numbered, 
vertical lines, with a horizontal line 
running through them. Alternate 
vertical lines are very heavy. 

Numbers preceding the name on 
the left half of the code slip indi- 
cate the month and year of employ- 
ment. Next is the employee’s name, 
kept brief to allow for other data 
and for transparent colored 
signals that may be inserted to the 
right of it. 

Numbers above the horizontal 
line represent the 16 relevant skills 
listed on our employment applica- 
tion form. The skills shown by the 
applicant on that form are in- 
dicated on the code slip by “black- 
ing out” the proper numbers with 
pencil and indicating by H, M, or 
L whether the person estimated his 
proficiency as being high, medium, 
or low. 

Numbers below the horizontal 
line give the complete wage com- 
parison picture. Numbers 5, 6, 7, 
8, etc., mean 50, 60, 70, 80, etc., 
cents per hour, and the thin ver- 
tical rules are the 55, 65, 75, 85, 
etc., marks. 

On the code slip of an employee 
carning 80 cents per hour all the 
bottom squares would be shaded 
(heavily) up to the thick vertical 
line marked “8.” Thus the exposed 
portions of the Kardex pockets 
» resent a (Continued on page 49) 
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The cards show at a glance the type of work, employment date, date of all raises, 
job classifications, and many other important employee facts often needed 


COLOR CODE 


931—Purple Bookkeepers 
910—Emerald Green Clerks, Junior 
943—Burnt Ochre Clerks, Senior 
904—Light Blue Comptometer Operators 
946—Dark Brown Ditto Operators 
924—Crimson Red Filling and Finishing 
932—Violet Freight Handlers 
909—Grass Green Manufacturing Workers 
901—Indigo Blue Order Takers 
916—Canary Yellow Porters and Car Pushers 
921—-Vermilion Red Pricers and Auditors 
918—Orange Secretaries, Stenographers, and Dictaphone 
Operators 
935—Black Miscellaneous 
942—Yellow Ochre Typist-Clerks, Billing Typists, etc. (no 
shorthand) 
925—Crimson Lake Checkers and Approvers 
908—Dark Green Order Pickers 
905—Aquamarine Packers 
922—Scarlet Red Stock Clerks 
903—True Blue Warehousemen 


Tests show that colored pencils, with as many as 14 basic colors, can be suc- 
cessfully used in shading the code slips. Code is shown in the chart above 
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America’s Best-Maig 





To show the tremendous importance of good manage- 
ment to the country, we are asking leaders in finance, 
industry, and business to nominate the best-managed 
companies in America today. First returns are in and 
here is a preliminary report on some of the first com- 
panies named. Readers are invited to send nominations 





ORE people have nominated 
General Shoe Company, of 
Nashville, as the 


America in 


best-managed 
company in their 
opinion than any other company in 
the list of 86 companies which have 
so far been named as worthy of 
inclusion on the list of —best- 
managed companies in the country. 
Mills, National Cash 
Register Company, George A. 
Hormel & Company, are tied for 
second place, each with the same 


General 


number of nominations, and each 
having but one less nomination 
than General Shoe Company. 
American Air Filter Company, 
of Louisville, Behr-Manning Com- 
pany, Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Monsanto 
Chemical National 
Gypsum Company, and the famed 
Procter & Gamble Company rank 
next in the number of nominations 


Company, 


received, 

It should be remembered this is 
an investigation, not a_ contest. 
These companies just listed’ are 
mentioned merely because more 
people, up to this writing, have 
agreed these companies are the 
best managed in their knowledge 
than have agreed on any other 
companies. 

The nominations received thus 
far have come from leading bank- 
ers, financial editors, advertising 
agencies, security dealers. None of 
the votes which are coming in from 
readers of AMERICAN BustNeEss on 
the coupon which appeared in the 


January issue have been counted 
so far. 
Many 


nationally known companies have 


nationally and inter- 
been nominated. Some companies 
which are scarcely known outside 
local communities have also been 
nominated, In a number of indus- 
tries the largest companies have 
heen omitted entirely so far, with 
no one nominating the volume 
leader as the best-managed com- 
pany. 

For example, in the packing in- 
dustry, only two names have thus 
far shown up—George A. Hormel 
& Company and the Rath Packing 
Company, both small 
packers, one in Austin, Minnesota, 
the other (Rath) in Waterloo, 
Iowa. While both are what would 
busi- 


relatively 


ordinarily be termed “big” 
ness in any but the packing indus- 
try, neither is nearly as large as 
the big four in the packing in- 
dustry. 

In the insurance field only four 
companies have been nominated so 
far—Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Ft. Wayne; 
Kquitable Life Insurance of Iowa, 
Des Moines; Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford; and Southwestern Life In- 
surance Company, Dallas, Texas. 
None of the several “giants” of life 
insurance have been nominated 
to date. 

It is interesting to note that only 
two banks and one hotel were in- 


cluded in the list of nominations 


up to the latter part of January 


when this report was compiled. 
Only one beverage manufacturer 
(soft drink) was mentioned, two 
pharmaceutical companies, and 
one manufacturer of alcoholic bey 
crages—a large brewing company. 

Of the great oil companies, two 
of the Standard companies have 
been nominated so far; no other 
oil company has been mentioned. 
Two of the big soap companies 
have been nominated, but none of 
the large packers. 

In a number of small towns 
where famous companies have thei: 
headquarters, it was surprising to 
find the people sending in nomina 
tions from these communities often 
omitted the leading (in size) com 
panies in their communities and 
nominated smaller, or less well 
known companies. 

It is important to remember 
that these 
necessarily 
simply opinions. But in every case, 


nominations are nol 
correct. They are 
we feel they are opinions of well- 
informed business, financial, and 
industrial leaders who ought to 
know. In the last analysis they are 
opinions nevertheless. 

Because a company’s name ap- 
pears on the list is not always an 
indication that it is a truly well- 
managed company from every pos 
sible standpoint, or by every fair 
measurement which could be ap 
plied. As we just pointed out, the 
names we have mentioned are 
simply names listed by people who 
ought to know. 

There is no claim on the part of 
the editors or publishers of this 
magazine that the list is complete. 
or that it will ever be complete. 
The purpose of this series, and of 
asking people to nominate the best 
managed companies, is to put a 
spotlight on the importance of 
astute, long-range management in 
building prosperity in this country. 
Many a company was far from 
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ged Companies 


heing even well managed until a 
new management came into power 
ind changed everything in a few 
vears. 
AMERICAN Business has pub 
lished many reports in the past, 
and will publish many more con- 
which went 


cerning companies 


. 


long only on a “so-so” basis until 
astute management came into the 
picture and put that company on 
the read to fuller development of 
its true potentialities. This is the 
saga of America, the achievement 
of its management men who have 
created great industries out of 
small shops; who have built world- 
virdling enterprises from an idea. 

If we take 
America which 


any business in 


has an unusual 
vrowth record, we will usually find 
i small group of men—or even one 
iian——whose astute management, 
indomitable wiil, perseverance, and 
determination were responsible for 
ihe suecess of the enterprise. 

This we call management, or the 
ability to get things done. Strange, 
that here in America, where this 
ability to get things done is so im- 
portant to us, so few of the masses 
of people understand its impor- 
tance. Labor cannot, or perhaps 
will not, understand the supreme 
importance of management ability. 
Yet, without this ability, which is 
to a great extent almost an 
American monopoly, there would 
he no work for our labor union 
members. 

Let a man succeed at the head 
of a great enterprise anywhere in 
America, and a horde of malcon- 
tents, politicians, agitators, will 
rise up to curse him, blind to the 
fact that he has created wealth 
where poverty might have reigned. 
And no man 
wealth for himself or for a corpo- 
ration 
out, or distributing the major part 
of it to others. 

Time and again we 


can create great 


without sharing, paying 


have seen 
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SOME OF THE FIRST 
NOMINATIONS 


Armstrong Cork Co. Abbott's Dairies, Inc. 


Behr-Manning Corp. E. L. Bruce Company 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. Carpenter Steel Co. 
Deere & Company General Shoe Corporation 
General Mills, Inc. George A. Hormel & Co. 
Hammond Instrument Company 
Jantzen Knitting Mills Jewel Tea Company 

Eli Lilly & Company 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Nat’l Bank of Detroit 


The National Cash Register Company 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
National Gypsum Co. Oliver Corporation 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Rath Packing Co. 
United Fruit Co. 
Western Printing and Litho. Co. 


Dr. Pepper Company 
Twin Disc Clutch Co. 


Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 





SEND YOUR VOTE TODAY 





NOMINATION COUPON 





The Editors 
American Business 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Gentlemen: I nominate the following company as my idea of the best- 
managed company in my (city), (state), (area), (industry). Check one. 


Name of Company 
Address 
My Name 


My Address 
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good management step into a dis- 
mal industrial, financial, or busi 

ness picture and turn it into a 
wage-paying, dividend- producing 
enterprise. We have seen one man 
come into the management of a 
railroad which had been a failure 
for years, turn that same railroad 
into a money-earning property. 
Yet the successful manager of the 
railroad must deal with the same 
customers, must serve the same 
territory, must run his trains on 
the same rails, which failed to pro 

duce a profit for the previous man 

agement. 

We have seen a new manage 
ment come into an industrial en- 
terprise, tighten up manufacturing 
processes, turn discouraged, down- 
hearted salesmen into happy pro 
ducers, win new customers, and 
multiply sales by five, ten, or even 
higger figures in a few years. 

It is this ability we want to find 
and describe, analyze, and report 
upon in forthcoming issues. We 
want to show as clearly as possible 
that no price is too high to pay for 


«a management which can turn a 
great enterprise from losses to 
profits, from dwindling sales and 
prestige to growing sales and en 
hanced reputation. 

There are people who attempt 
to discount great success. They 
say certain corporations were 
lucky, were well financed, were on 
the ground first, or that they have 
gobbled up small competitors. 

In the history of nearly every 
great business, financial, or indus- 
trial success there are chapters of 
bitter discouragement, of crises, of 
mistakes, of financial stress, which 
all but wrecked the enterprise. 

The bankers were ready to take 
over Ford once because they didn’t 
see how he could pay his bills. Only 
the faith of one banker and the 
courage of John H. Patterson 
saved The National Cash Register 
Company during a crisis. William 
Wrigley, Jr., said he was on the 
verge of bankruptcy at the time 
he invaded the New York market, 
but no one knew it; and he took 


long chances to recover his losses. 


McKesson & Robbins and George 
A. Hormel & Company both re 
covered from disastrous embezzle 
ments. The founder of Kraft 
Cheese suffered a setback which 
looked as if bankruptcy were cer 
tain when his two delivery horses 
died within a short time of each 
other, putting him back on foot. 
delivering cheese to customers from 
a basket over his arm. 

One man’s genius turned « 
group of unrelated companies. 
some of them sick and poorly) 
managed, into the great Interna 
tional Business Machines Corpora 
tion. We could go on for many 
pages detailing these great indus 
trial dramas at which the critics 
scoff, but from which America‘. 
57,000,000 jobs result today. 

We urge every reader to send in 
his nomination for one of the best 
managed companies in America 
today. As the list is built up 
and checked, we will attempt to 
show, in a series of articles, why 
and how each company listed de 
serves a place on this roster. 





High-Hat and High 
Rates in Wichita 


OU will pay high rates if you 
want a room in Wichita, 
And the hotel manager 
or at least one of them- 


Kansas. 
there- 
wears a high hat when he writes a 
letter. 

His name is R. C. McCormick, 
and he signs his letter as “Mng. 
Dir.”; but the letterhead of his 
organization carries his name as 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hutson 
Hotels. 

Whatever his title, the good Mr. 
McCormick, who belongs to the 
“get it while the getting is good” 
school of hotel management, pre- 
sides contractual ar- 
rangements he deems necessary as 
a preliminary to engaging a room 


over the 


9)» 


or suite in his Broadview Hotel. 

One of our subscribers, H. A. 
Mayor, who is president of the 
Southwest Oil & Grease Company, 
attempted to reserve a room at the 
Broadview. Now Mr. Mayor may 
be a man who has been around con- 
siderably, but he was scarcely pre- 
pared for the icy letter he received. 

Mr. McCormick 
letter saying that suite 440 of the 
Broadview would be reserved as 
requested, that the suite would be 
ready for occupancy on Sunday, 
February 16 at 7 p.m. He added 
that the suite would have to be 
vacated at 7 p. m. on February 18. 

For this 48 hours of occupancy 
the charge would be, said Mr. 


wrote him a 


McCormick, a mere $100. That is 
not all. You can’t rent a room in 
the Broadview by just reserving 
it. Mr. McCormick’s letter de 
mands that an “authorized official” 
of the Southwest Oil & Greasx 
Company write a letter agreeing 
to pay for any and all damages 
suffered by the hotel to its val 
uable property “at full current 
replacement value.” Mr. McCor 
mick states that this is “so there 
will be no misunderstanding.” 

Mr. Mayor writes the editors ot 
AMERICAN Bustness that it is an 
insulting letter. He made inquiry 
to determine if Mr. McCormick 
had made some mistake in writing 
such a document to a customer. 
Mr. McCormick assured Mr 
Mayor that he meant every word 
of his letter. 

Mr. Mayor reports that th. 
suite which is now offered at $100 
for 48 hours’ occupancy former! 
went for $10 a day. 
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Denver's industries may not be as large as some elsewhere, but they are growing, and the city and state are both seeking 
more. This organization, Robbins Incubator Company, built this modern plant recently to care for a growing business 


Colorado Seeks More 
Industrial Payrolls 


The mile-high state, rich with gold, oil, coal, 
iron, silver, other minerals, livestock, and agri- 
culture, plus tourist trade, is now seeking more 
industry. A look at the state’s industrial pros- 
pects indicates healthy future growth in sight 


ENVER, and Colorado, as well 

as several smaller cities in the 
highest state, are vigorously seek- 
ing more payrolls. Leaders in the 
state feel that Colorado needs pay- 
rolls to stabilize its economy. De- 
pendent in the past upon mining, 
oil, livestock, agriculture, and 
tourists, with a relatively small 
amount of industry, the people of 
Colorado are becoming industry- 
minded as never before. 

Not that industry is new to the 
city or the state. One of the most 
aggressive and fast-growing rub- 
ber companies in the country is 
The Gates Rubber 
started in a small store building 
vears ago: It has since grown to an 


™ , 
Company, 


enterprise which any city would be 
proud to claim as its own. 
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famed 


Then 
Shwayder Brothers, Inc.. 


there is thi 
nation 
ally known manufacturer of lug 
gage and card tables; and_ the 
Great Western Sugar Company; 
Colorado Fuel & Tron 
tion; Gardner-Denver 
U. &. 
Climax 


Corpora 


Vanadium Corporation: 
Molybdenum 
and a number of others. 


Company : 


center, Denver 
Some of its 
Mine & 


As a wholesale 
serves a large area. 
wholesalers, such as_ the 
Smelter Company, art 
internationally known. Wholesal 
trade brought a total of $762. 
000,000 to Denver during 1946 

Up to the present, most of the 


Supply 


industrial development since the 
war has been on a fairly small 


scale, with few truly large enter- 


Company : 


there. But the 
have ex- 


prises centering 


established companies 
pansion plans under way, and some 
of the smaller companies are grow- 
Industrial De 


partment of the Denver Chamber 


ing steadily. The 


of Commerce reports that it has 
on hand more than 200 inquiries 
from outside companies contem- 
plating establishment of manufac- 
Denver. Of 


these he reports 50 are reasonably 


turing facilities in 


good prospects, and 17 are 
actually hot prospects quite likely 
to “jell.” 

As in every other growing city 
there is a shortage of both residen- 
tial and commercial or industria! 
housing. It is reported that new 
industries which want to set up 
branch plants or move to Denver 
2,000,000 


sjuare fect of floor space if it were 


could) actually use 


possible to build at the present 
time. It is also claimed that local 
industries, already operating, 
could easily use another 1,000,000 
square feet if it were available. 
To the industrialist who thinks 
of Colorado as a region of sugar 
ranches, 


heet farms. mines. high 
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The Colorado Iron & Fuel Corporation, one of Colorado's largest in- 
dustries, is at Pueblo and serves many Western steel product customers 


mountains, and flocks of sheep, 
around which are sprinkled dude 
ranches, resort hotels, and similar 
facilities for summer tourists, it 
may seem fair to ask just why 
Denver and Colorado have any at 
tractions for industry. 

The first and = most obvious 
answer is that the very things 
which attract tourists and vaca 
tionists also attract a high type 
of labor, and serve to hold down 
costs. Of the millions of people who 
visit the state each year to enjoy 
its spectacular mountain scenery, 
to fish in its high lakes and 
streams, to play at being cowboys 
on the dude ranches, and to wander 
through ruins of a pre-Indian, cliff 
dwelling culture, there are thou 
sands who want to make their 
future home in the state. 

Up to the present, the increase 
in manufacturing in the state has 
brought no serious labor short- 


uges, and the needed NaN power 
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and skills have been available 
wherever new plants have been 
built, either in Denver or in the 
several smaller cities in the state. 
One of the first questions any 
producer or distributor wants to 
know about a proposed plant site 
is, “What markets can it serve?” 
Denver and one or two other cities 
in the state are probably as good 
a distribution point for at least 
14 states as any other city. This 
omits the three Pacific coast states 
of California, Washington, and 
Oregon. It does include Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, and 
Colorado. Enthusiasts for Colo- 
rado will point out that the state 
is also prepared to distribute to 
the three Pacific coast states, but 
possibly this should be discounted, 
except for a few unusual cases. 
Trailer 


Frauchauf Company. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Coca 
Cola Bottling Company, Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., Eversharp. 
Inc., Ford Motor Company, are 
some of the better-known com 
panies increasing facilities in 
Denver as this is being written. 
The community is anxious to add 
small industries, and is especially 
proud of one company which 
started manufacturing — recently 
with 8 employees and now has 75 
Denver’s population was 322,412 
in 1940; it enjoved a wartime in 
crease with the location of the 
Remington Arms plant and Rocky 
Mountain Arsenal, and the stepped 
up activity of many smaller firms 
active in one phase or another of 
the war effort. It has been esti 
mated that the city needs to pro 
vide 44,000 jobs to maintain its 
population increase without un 
employment. 

There are other interesting de 
velopments in the city and state 
which create employment, and 
which will attract new industries 
and population as fast as the 
benefits from these enterprises are 
developed. At present the Bureau 
of Reclamation is engaged in pro} 
ects calling for an expenditure of 
$525,000,000 before completion. 
The Grand Lake-Big Thompson 
project, planned to bring water 
from the western slope of the 
Rocky Mountains to the eastern 
part of the state, and the Blue 
River project will bring more than 
1,500,000 area feet of additional 
water to the Denver trade area. 
Enthusiasts claim that agricul 
tural production, as well as popu- 
lation, will be doubled when this 
additional water for irrigation is 
available. 

Two new hospitals have been 
financed. The General Rose Memo 
rial, and the Rocky Mountain 
Osteopathic will cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,250,000. Other 


hospital and nurses’ home addi 
tions will cost a total of $700,000. 
Denver University recently 


launched a_— drive to raise 
$15,000,000 for improvements of 
its plant and facilities ; $100,000 
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You see Burroughs machines in large businesses and small . . . 

in factories, department stores and financial institutions . . . in 

the corner grocery and at the local restaurant. 

Behind this nationwide, worldwide acceptance is the con- 
stant activity of a forward-looking organization, dedicated to 
meeting tomorrow's business needs. Right at this minute, highly 
trained field men are talking with business men, analyzing 
new problems of accounting and bookkeeping, exchanging 
and coordinating their knowledge with 

representatives. Engineers 


other Burroughs 
and scientists are searching varied fields of 


science, from color design to electronics, for 


GO- 
WHEREVER you ways to make still finer, still more useful 
Burroughs machines. 


Product developments are taking place that will 
breathe new life into old jobs—do them even better 


BURROUGHS MACHINES 
than did the fine Burroughs machines of the past...so 


you'll continue to see Burroughs machines wherever you go! 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT 32, MICH. 


THE OHIO OIL COMPANY, Findlay, Ohio, speeds 
figure work with this modern installation of Burroughs 


Electric Calculators. 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES IN. MACHINES 
¢ MACHINE SUPPLIES IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
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Gates Rubber Company, one of the few independent rubber companies, has 
been a big success, despite its distance from usual rubber manufacturing 
centers. Heckethorn Manufacturing Company’s plant at Littleton, Colorado, 
a Denver suburb, is another fast-growing outfit, with a long line of products 


is earmarked for industrial de- 
velopment research by the Colo- 
rado State College at Fort Collins, 
the Colorado School of Mines at 
Golden (near Denver), and Colo- 
rado University. 

To increase the production 
capacity of the United States mint 
at Denver a $1,000,000 addition is 
nearing completion. To remove the 
possibility of repetition of the 
disastrous Cherry Creek flood 
which occurred in Denver several 
years back, the city is spending 
$18,000,000 on this little stream 
for flood control. Denver’s water 
board is also investing $2,825,000 
in providing more water facilities 
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for the city and for the suburban 
area surrounding it. 

Colorado Springs, a city of 
36,000 (1940 census), is going 
after industries and has been suc- 
cessful in landing a number of 
small plants recently. Perhaps the 
best-known industry in Colorado 
Springs is the Alexander Film 
Company, producer and distribu- 
tor of advertising films. In the past 
23 months the city has attracted 
23 industries, most of them small. 
The largest is probably the Frank 
Shepard Company, publisher of 
Shepard’s Citations, which is con- 
structing a building with 57,000 
square feet of floor space. 


Other manufacturers in Colo- 
rado Springs turn out table lamps, 
luggage, playground equipment, 
plastic novelties, heating units, 
leather goods, etc. 

At Pueblo the famed Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corporation has an 
annual capacity of 925,000 ton» 
of steel products. 

At Boulder is the Crockett Bit 
& Spur Company, making hand 
engraved belt buckles, bridle bits. 
and spurs, which employs 125 
people; it started with 11 em- 
ployees not long ago. At Trinidad, 
Mode O’Day, Inc., Los Angeles 
manufacturer of ladies’ dresses, 
has a plant employing 107 people : 
this is one of seven plants. 

The Coleman Truck Compan, 
makes a 
which seems to have development 


four-wheel drive truck 


possibilities, and will increase the 
company’s present employment of 
about 100 men, turning out about 
2,500 trucks a year. This plant is 
at Littleton, a Denver suburb. It 
is also the home of the Heckethorn 
Manufacturing Company, a war 
contracting company which now 
has 375 employees at work on 
peacetime production of varied 
products such as cameras, print- 
ing boxes, tripods, screen door 
hardware, water nozzles, and other 
screw machine and stamped and 
punched production. 

Claiming better than 300 sun- 
shiny days a year, the state’s high 
altitude and its dry climate have 
many attractions for millions of 
people who come to the state as 
tourists each year to enjoy its 
scenery; and serving the tourist 
has always been a major Colorado 
industry. With ski facilities being 
developed at Berthod Pass, Love- 
land Pass, and Aspen, the summer 
tourists will be augmented by a 
large group of winter tourists as 
the ski facilities are completed. 
Walter Paepcke, head of the well- 
known Container Corporation of 
America, is spearheading the de- 
velopment at Aspen, Colorado. 
which bids fair to rival some bet- 
ter-known resorts as a winter vac:- 
tion spot. 
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“DITTO Sac IO¢ 


ON PAPERWORK FOR 
BILLING AND SHIPPING” 
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“USTOMER’S INVOICE 





THE CUDAHY PACKING 


. NO | Cudahy Packing Co. 


DITTO handles more work in less time, with 
greater accuracy and at less cost. All necessary 
forms are reproduced from a single, paper origi- 
nal . . . without the use of stencils or mats. 
Whether your problem involves Shipping and 
Billing, Production, Purchasing or Payroll, 
DITTO can solve it for you. We will be glad to 
show you how .. . without obligation, of course. 
Write for Case History No. 3408 which tells how 
DITTO worked for Cudahy Packing Company. 
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DITTO, Inc., 685 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Some of the electric accounting equipment ready for service at Business Con- 
trol, Inc., a service organization which offers a custom-built accounting service 


Machine Accounting 





Small businesses seldom 
are able to use the big 
electric accounting ma- 
chines available for larger 
offices. But in the North- 
west there is a service 
which makes the latest 
office machines available 
for small businesses at a 
cost they can afford. It is 
an idea which is rapidly 
spreading. Today thereare 
many bookkeeping and 
accounting services to 
handle overloads of big 
business and do the entire 
job for the smaller organ- 
izations or for individuals 





For Small Offices 


BY M. G. HAWKINS 


Another view in the offices of Business Control, showing more of the equip- 
ment available for big offices which are overloaded, and for little offices, too 
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SAVING in accounting time 

and costs is available to the 
Northwest businessman without 
any investment in office equipment. 
space, or technical knowledge. 

A group of eighteen machine 
accountants, incorporated as 
Business Control, Inc., Seattle, 
handle accounts from that of thi 
individual man to those of the ver 
largest corporations. 

International Business Machines 
and Remington Rand machines. 
having the latest developments in 
the field of fast, automatic a 
counting, guarantee the mosi 
modern methods of handling book 
keeping operations. 

The Alphabetical Tabulator. 
for example, provides the exclusiv: 
ability to produce a report 100) 
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But here, for the first time, is a sim- 
ple solution—showing how you can save 
time, labor, dollars in your office daily. 
Assume that information typed in Col- 
umn A has to be carried in 20 similar 
reports... but the figures to be inserted 
in the other columns will vary. 

Also, consider that five copies of each 
completed report are required. 


The “Impossible” Job is to eliminate 
retyping Column A and the various 
headings 19 times...to make copies 
of each report—quickly, economically. 


You’re not stumped for a minute when 
you have an Ozalid machine! Look: 


1. You prepare the Sales Report (as 
shown above) once—on ordinary trans- 
lucent paper. 


2. You place this on a piece of Ozalid 
Intermediate paper and feed into the 
Ozalid machine. In seconds, you have 
a positive (not negative) copy. Repeat 
the operation...in less than 8 minutes 
you have 19 identical copies. (No errors 
in transcription this way, either!) 

3. On each of these, you type in (or 
write in with pencil or pen) the varia- 
ble information—the figures, etc. 


Now, how about the five copies of 
each completed report? 


You’re bound to be surprised at this 
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the 19 Intermediates you made from 
your Master are translucent...can now 
be used as Masters themselves in the 
Ozalid machine...to give you as many 
Ozalid copies as you wish—each print 
again made in seconds... each print 
as sharp and as easy to read as the 
original. 


Think of it! You’ve found the only 
way to produce a Master from a Mas- 
ter...the only way to eliminate hours 
of typing. 


And in doing this you’ve been work- 
ing—not on stencils—but on high-qual- 
ity tracing paper ... with perfect visi- 
bility ... no smearing .. . no machine 
make-ready. 

Furthermore, you can file your Mas- 
ters away without thought of deterio- 
ration... make additional copies any 
time in the years to come. 

An impossible job done quickly, eco- 
nomically! Just one of the hundreds of 
ways you save with Ozalid! 


See What The Most Versatile Office Machine Does For You! 





The new Ozalid Streamliner repro- 
duces anything typed, drawn, printed, 
or photographed on translucent mate- 
rial—in seconds. 


Reproductions can be in black, blue, 
red, or sepia . . . on paper, cloth, foil, 
film, or plastic. They’re always positive 
—not negative—copies of your Master. 
Your Originals can be up to 42 inches 
wide, any length. A manifold account- 
ing report or an engineering drawing a 
hundred yards long is no problem. 
New, More Efficient Business Routines 
can be adopted: 


1. File records can be kept on trans- 
lucent cards, data added periodically, 
and up-to-the-minute Ozalid prints 
made in seconds, whenever desired. 
2. You can “scissors edit” reports, tape 
on new information, make composite 
Ozalid prints—thus eliminating retyp- 
ing. 3. You can use Ozalid black-line 


prints for form letters that look like 
typed originals—filling in on the prints 
personalized headings with same make 
of typewriter that prepared Master. 


Learn how you can save on practically 
every job with Ozalid! Mail the attached 
coupon today! 





OZALID 


DIVISION OF 


Johnson City, New York 


Ozalid in Canada 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 


» t. 221 
Gentlemen: Ow 


Please send free Ozalid Systems book- 
let . . . and Ozalid prints of typed, 
drawn, printed, and photographic ma- 
terial. 


Name 





Daciti 
p 








Company 


Address 











A direct-mail service is also available, and modern Multiliths are used to pro- 
duce mailing pieces for customers of the accounting service organization 


columns wide, with complete de- 
scription of every item, at the rate 
of 100 lines per minute. In addi- 
tion it prints every total, whether 
debit or credit, directly at the foot 
of the column. 

Payroll accounting, inventory 
control records, detailed labor and 
cost distribution, sales analysis, 
production and material control 
records, and the multitude of 
governmental reports found neces- 
sary for conducting today’s busi- 
ness are handled by the company. 

The company’s service has been 
found valuable to organizations of 
all sizes, and to those already hav- 
ing machine installations as well as 
those which have no tabulating de- 
partments. Such is the flexibility 
of the service rendered that only a 
review of the actual requirements 
can provide a complete picture. 

Making each business an indi- 
vidualized problem, the company 
gives the businessman an accurate 
and attractive record for one-third 
less than he can have it done 
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manually by his own accountant ; 
or, for a saving of one-fourth if 
done by his own tabulators. 

Each member of Business Con- 
trol, has from 4 to 12 years’ ex- 
perience in tabulating machine ac- 
counting. All are working members 
of the firm. Each is thoroughly 
versed in business operations and 
procedure, and knows where to 
acquire any legal advice that may 
be found necessary. 

Many of the city, county, and 
state organizations, as well as 
fraternal groups, have found the 
company’s aid essential in their 
needs for statistical facts. 

In this particular, the auto- 
motive industry is provided with a 
service with respect to motor 
vehicle sales, purchases, transfers, 
and ownership. This service in- 
cludes direct-mail service, auto 
owners lists, statistical analyses. 

At present the company is in- 
terested in seeing that the return- 
ing veteran, desiring to do so, may 
have the opportunity to learn 


machine accounting. Classrooms 
are equipped in the basement for 
two classes of 4 hours each, daily 
and nightly. Enrollments are for 
15 in each class, until provision 
can be made for more. One year 
will fit a student as junior ac 
countant; 3 years as senior ac 
countant. This is sponsored by 
the Veterans’ Administration unde: 
the guidance of the Edison Voca 
tional School. Cooperating with 
the movement are the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and other organizations 





Harold Cummings 
Made President of 
Minnesota Mutual 


EMBERS of the 
Federation of Sales Execu 
tives and sales managers every 
where will be pleased to learn that 
Harold J.Cummings, former presi 
dent of the National Federation, 
has recently been elected president 
of Minnesota Mutual Life In 
surance Company, of St. Paul. 
Mr. Cummings, a former school 
teacher and an infantry lieutenant 
in World War I, joined Minnesota 
Mutual in 1921 as _ assistant 
agency manager at the home office 
He was made associate manager ot! 
agencies in 1926, superintendent 
of agencies in 1929, and in 1930 
was elected vice president. 
He has been active in advancing 
salesmanship and 


Nationa! 


the cause of 
sales management, and during his 
presidency of the National Federa 
tion traveled widely, visiting many 
local clubs, and assisting in organ- 
izing many new clubs. 

He is a member of the board of 
directors of the First Nationa! 
Bank of St. Paul, and first vice 


president and board member of th« 
St. Paul Association of Commerce. 
past president of the St. Pau! 
Sales Managers Association. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


Automatic feed, hand-operated 
Mimeograph brand duplicators 


ng 


MIMEOGRAPH BRAND DUPLICATOR, 

MODEL 90. Ideal for the smaller 

school, the growing business... for churches, chain stores, 
branch offices everywhere. Simple and easy to use. Free 
instruction. Handsome efficiency, popular price. 


-The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 


1S MADE BY 
A.B. DICK COMPANY, CHICAGO 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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MIMEOGRAPH BRAND DUPLICATOR, 

MODEL 91. General purpose, medium 

price. Closed cylinder. Turns out those clear, easy-to-read, 
low-cost, black-and-white copies by tens or hundreds, as 
you want them. Easy to use color, too. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. S-247 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 64, Illinois 


Place my order for Model Mimeograph 
brand duplicator with the distributor nearest me 

| Have a salesman call 

r 

| | Send me more information on Model 


NAME. 
ORGANIZATION . 


ADDRESS. 





Management and 
The Advertising 





Give the advertising manager a chance. Remember 
that he is a specialist, and do not permit other mem- 
bers of the management staff to nullify his experi- 
ence, skill, and judgment by snap decisions. Give 
him the proper tools, full support, and then hold 
him fully responsible for cutting today’s sales costs 





N A certain company, several 

years ago, the advertising man 
had worked for 3 months on a 
survey of the job which advertis- 
ing could do for his company. 
After 
markets; after careful considera- 


many careful studies of 
tion of all media; and after care- 
ful planning of each phase of the 
work, he 
schedule of direct-mail effort, and 


presented his list, a 


a complete plan for the following 
year. 

His total budget amounted to 
$180,000. On the day he submitted 
his report to top management he 
was told, ““We have just reached a 
decision to reduce expenses. Go 
back and prepare a new budget, 
cutting everything in half. We will 
not spend a cent more than half 
your figure.” 

The advertising man went ‘back 
to his office and dictated the follow 
ing note: 

“If one of the men in the factors 
reported to vou that a 40 horse 
power motor was needed to pull a 
certain machine, you probably 
would not tell him to make a 20 
horsepower motor do the job. 

“What you are asking me to do 
is equally foolish, and I will not 
attempt it. Please consider this 
my resignation.” 

The resignation was accepted 
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and top management acted as if it 
thought advertising men were a 
dime a dozen. Another advertising 
man was hired, put to work on the 
50 per cent budget. That was 
several years ago. The company 
has lost ground ever since. 

A competitor, to which the first 
advertising man went, has showed 
consistent gains in the same 
period, and is broad-minded enough 
to admit that astute advertising 
has played a sound part in the 
company’s progress. 

If this were an isolated case it 
would not be worth mentioning. 
But it happens often enough to 
make it one of the major hazards 
of business—that of hiring a good 
advertising man, then refusing to 
accept his recommendations. 

Here is another case: During 
the depth of the depression bank- 
ers put a man in charge of a well- 
known company which was right 
up among the leaders in a certain 
industry. The company was in 
some financial trouble, but nothing 
was wrong that good selling would 
not cure. 

The man put in by the bankers 
was a banking trained man who 
understood little, and cared less, 
about advertising. One of his first 
steps was to call in the advertising 
manager and dictate to him in- 


structions which all but dismantled 
the advertising department. The 
reduced the once-potent advertis 
ing to a mere skeleton of its 
former self. 

The advertising man tried t: 
object, but the banking representa 
tive would not hear him. He hac 
made up his mind that advertising 
expenditures were a good place t: 
save money, and nothing could 
convince him otherwise. 

Once more the advertising ma: 
resigned. A beardless youth, wit! 
almost no previous experience, was 
made advertising manager. He was 
perfectly willing to go along with 
almost nothing to do, and no 
authority, so long as he had thi 


splendid title of 


r.”? 


“advertising 
manage 

For 6 
stumbled along, losing prestige. 
losing dealers, losing recognition 


years this compan) 


Then the war boom came along 
With the 
which ensued, the company gol 
well financially. But it has lost its 
once high place in the industry. 


government _ business 


and even now, with a merchandis« 
field, the best 
dealers decline to go along wit! 


shortage in its 


the company in its plans for ex 
pansion. Three other companies. 
and possibly four, have passed this 
company. It may require a tre 
mendous investment in sales and 
advertising expense over a period 
of several years to re-establish its 
former place in the industry. 
Several years ago when tli 
William Wrigley Jr. Company was 
forced by the sugar shortage |: 
withdraw its chewing gum from al! 
civilian markets, and supply onl 
the Army and Navy, and simila: 
markets, P. K. Wrigley put tw 
advertising agencies and several o! 
his own staff assistants to work 
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Behind Every IBM Electric Typewriter 


...9Ixteen Years 
of Proved 


All-Electric 
Performance 


The IBM Electric Typewriter is backed ultimate in quantity and quality of carbon 
by 16 years of commercial production and copies— with a feather-light touch. 

use in Dusinesses of all types. There is an IBM Electric Typewriter 
for every typing purpose: the Standard 
for regular correspondence; the Executive 
for letters with the distinguished appear- 
ance of fine printing; the Formswriter 
for bills and orders; the Hektowriter for 
reproduction work on a liquid duplicat- 
ing machine, and many others for partic- 
IBM Electric Typewriters produce the — ular applications. 


IBM 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES AND SERVICE BUREAU 
FACILITIES e PROOF MACHINES e TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


It has completely electric keyboard 
operation, including electric carriage re- 
turn, line spacing, shift key, back spacer, 
tabulator and space bar. These features 
enable the typist to produce more letters 
with less effort. 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Bldg., 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Built into ty FRIDEN 


Here is the Fully Automatic Calculator that brings 


you the figure work efficiency needed in every type 


of business ... large or small. Join the thousands of 
FRIDEN USERS who have gained accounting conf- 
dence through being able to produce speedily and 
with positive proof of accuracy; all types of figure 
work from the simplest to the most complicated. 
Contact your local Friden Representative...learn of 
the Calculator into which efficiency has been “built- 
in” at the Factory, ask for a demonstration on your 


own figure work problems. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 
250 Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


looking for ways to keep advertis- 
ing intelligently, in spite of the 
fact that no gum was for sale to 
civilians. Mr. Wrigley believed that 
the gum itself on display in the 
thousands of stores which have 
always carried it was the com- 
pany’s most important advertise- 
ment. With these displays of the 
product off the store counters and 
shelves, he believed the company 
should keep on advertising, else it 
would have a far bigger job to do, 
once the product was again avail- 
able for civilians. 

Many top management men will 
calmly destroy months of work by 
the advertising department in a 
momentary decision. They do not 
stop to learn why the advertising 
manager has made certain recom- 
mendations; they simply look at 
the total figure, yank out the 
knife, and cut the advertising pro- 
gram to ribbons. 

Here is another case which 
shows what reducing a sound ad- 
vertising plan to a skeleton basis 
can do: A well-known company had 
brouglit out a new product which 
was right out in front of all com- 
petition. The company’s designers 
had caught the spirit of the times 
and had stepped about 3 years 
ahead of competition. 

The advertising manager had 
been in on all the planning of the 
new line. When it was ready for 
production, he had plans com- 
pleted to introduce the new prod- 
uct. It was a dead moral certainty 
the design was so good that all 
competitors would copy it as soon 
as they could. 

The advertising manager took 
this into consideration. He felt 
that the design was important 
enough to protect with heavy ad- 
vertising to establish the company 
as the originator of this new 
trend in the industry. His plan 
consisted of a big campaign to 
establish his company as the daddy 
of this design trend, the inference 
in all the advertising being that 
the company was a leader in de- 





FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. | “ig®: in progressive products, and 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD in progressive management. 
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THE DARTNELL LIBRARY 
OF 


Sound -Slidetilms 
For Employee 
Training 


More and more companies are turning to sound-slidefilms to help them quickly and effectively train 
their employees. Because of this trend to visual training, Dartnell has for some years been carefully 
developing a library of selected employee training sound-slidefilms. These films are available on an 
outright purchase basis, the reasonable price per set representing only a fraction of the total production 
cost of each film. Here is a list of the sound-slidefilms at present available from the Dartnell Film Library. 


““FRAILEY’S LETTER CLINIC” 


Featuring Cy Frailey, dean of America’s 
letter experts, this kit of six 15-minute 
sound-slidefilms shows executives, cor- 
respondents, and secretaries how to 
write friendly, concise, resultful busi- 
ness letters. A complete better letter 
training program. Price $150. 


“LIFE INSURANCE SELLING ”’ 


Produced in cooperation with the R. & R. 

rvice, the seven sound-slidefilms in 
this kit comprise a detailed and dra- 
matic presentation of the entire life in- 
surance sales process from developing 
leads to getting the application signed. 
Including instructor's guide. Price $100. 


“STRATEGY IN SELLING” 


A kit of seven sound-slidefilms which 
get over in a dramatic, forceful way the 
fundamentals of successful selling. Can 
be used as part of a sales training plan 
or for sales meetings or conventions as 
a meeting feature. Manuals are avail- 
able based on films. Price $70. 


"DOUBLE HORSESHOES’’ 


A 15-minute sound-slidefilm designed to 
improve customer relations by making 
employees “‘courtesy conscious.”’ Pre- 
sents a ‘“3-C” formula which can make 
an immediate improvement in employee 
attitudes. Suitable for any type of busi- 
ness. Price $25.50. 


“RETAIL SALESMANSHIP ”’ 


For quickly and effectively training re- 
tail sale ple in the A-B-C’s of retail 
selling. Now in use by more than 800 
stores, the complete kit comprises seven 
sound-slidefilms with instructor's guide. 
Suitable for showing to employees of any 
type of retail store. Price $70. 


A dramatic 15-minute sound-slidefilm 
presentation of the dangers of inflation. 
Brings inflation home to employee 
groups in terms they can understand by 
showing how it affects their daily lives. 
This film can profitably be shown to any 
type of employee. Price $25.50. 


Write Today For Descriptive Folders Indicating Films In Which You Are Interested 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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How’s that report 
coming along? 


‘Just like 


heing 


You'll have it 
before lunch, sir! 


in the same room! 


You DON’T WASTE A SECOND with 
Executone, the modern electronic 
inter-com! You just press a button 
...and talk! 

Instantly — with split-second 
speed—your voice is carried to the 
person you want to reach. In your 
office, the reply comes back clearly 
and distinctly. You never have to 
wait for an open line to “get 
through” to your associctes. 


Executone eliminates the endless 
running to and from office to office. 
It frees your switchboard for outside 
traffic. Conserves energy. reduces 
errors, saves man-hours— increases 
the efficiency of your whole organi- 
zation. Executone boosts your 
capacity to get more work done faster. 

You owe it to yourself to get the 
whole story. The coupon below will 
bring it to you! 


Unconditionally guaranteed! 


Executone Inter-Com Systems are individually 
engineered to your requirements. Installed and 
serviced by factory-trained specialists in princi- 
pal cities. Over 100,000 successful installations 
prove Executone’s dependability and leadership 

*in the communication field. 


Two stations cost as little as $61. 


Systems with up to 100 stations available. 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 


1 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
J 


Mail Coupon for Further Information 
EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. B-7, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


I am interested in data on Executone. 


Name 


Firm— 





Address — 


2 Please send literature. 
0 Have representative call. No obligation. 
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At first the management agreed 
to the advertising man’s plan, and 
gave him the go ahead. The ad- 
vertising was planned, and _ re- 
leased. As soon as it began to ap- 
pear, the factory was flooded with 
orders. New dealers begged for the 
franchise, and the new line was the 
talk of the trade. In 
months the company had a huge 


about 3 


backlog of orders on hand. 
When 


easy it was to get business on this 


management saw how 


new line, it suddenly adopted the 
attitude that advertising was no 
longer needed. 

Despite the fact that many of 
the new dealers and many of the 
new orders had been obtained on 
the prospectus of the company’s 
advertising plan for the year, 
management decreed that the ad 
vertising be canceled. 

At first nothing 
Orders continued to roll in. When 
5 months had passed, three com- 
petitors came out with similar de- 


happened. 


signs. A month or two later two 
other competitors hit the market 
with similar designs. Several of 
these astutely ad- 
vertised their designs as something 


competitors 


new under the sun, and took all 
sorts of bows for “originating a 
trend.” 

Orders began dropping off for 
our first company, which had can- 
celed its year’s advertising after 
letting it run only 3 months. The 
backlog soon disappeared. Instead 
of having a product which was 
looked undoubted 
leader ; instead of having a prod- 


upon as an 


uct which everyone knew was a 
pace-setting achievement in design. 
the company had just another 
product, with half a dozen com- 
petitors eagerly showing similar 
designs. Soon no one remembered 
which company really started the 
trend, and the company, a year or 
so later, had failed utterly to casli 
in on a radical improvement in the 
entire industry’s appeal to the 
public. 

The advertising man had an 
opportunity to say, “I told you 
so,” but this was cold and scant 
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comfort to a man who had staked 
his reputation on putting his com- 
pany on top of an industry. 

Perhaps it is the fault of ad- 
vertising men that so many top 
management men think advertising 
does but one job—that of helping 
to sell. Perhaps it is the fault of 
advertising men that so many top 
management men think of advertis- 
ing only in terms of immediate 
business needs. 

While it is true advertising, in 
many cases, can do an emergency 
job of corralling needed business, 
this is not the chief value, or the 
real purpose of advertising. Prop- 
erly done, advertising does a long- 
range job of business building, 
prestige building, and of making 
sales. 

But it is more than all these 
things combined. A well-advertised 
product becomes part of the warp 
and woof of an industry; it be- 
comes part of the lore and tradi- 
tion of a trade, an industry, or a 
group; and it sets a company 
apart from its less progressive 
competitors. 

It makes no difference whether 
the company is temporarily over- 
sold. No matter how big the cur- 
rent backlog may be, the advertis- 
ing is insurance that there will 
always be a comfortable backlog; 
it is survival insurance. 

To stop advertising because of 
a temporary oversold condition is 
a dangerous and often a costly 
procedure. Prestige is _ lost; 
momentum is lost; the gates are 
opened widely for competition to 
“make something of it,” every time 
a company stops its advertising. 

And what competition does to a 
company which suddenly cuts off 
its eommunication with dealers, 
with customers, and with prospects 
is amazing. Let a company stop 
advertising, and the whispering 
gallery goes to work. “They must 
be in a bad way,” says a competi- 
tor. “They must be losing ground,” 
says another. “Their management 
is dying at the top,” says still an- 
other. Soon, irreparable damage is 
done. 
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GOOD NIGHT, SAM. 
DON’T WORK TOO LATE. 


HE HAS MORE 
WORK THAN ! HAVE— 
WHY CAN'T | GET 
THROUGH AT 
QUITTING TIME! 


¥ 


Send for this 
helpful book. ../ 


“3 Steps that Get Things Done” will help 
you organize your day, systemize time-wast- 
ing routine, free your mind for the executive 
tasks and decisions that are important, finish 
your work efficiently and on time. 

This Hammermill idea-book shows how 
“putting it in writing” helps to plan jobs, 
assign them, follow them through, see that 
they’re done right and fast. A compact, practi- 
cal “‘show-how~’ book, it has helped thousands 
of busy men. Try its office-tested suggestions. 


And for your “plan-and-follow-up”’ forms rely on the paper made for business 
use—Hammermill Bond. Send the coupon below for a free sample book. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1461 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me — FREE — a copy of “3 Steps that Get Things Done’’. (Check 
here — if you’d like a sample book showing Hammermill’s wide color range for 
business forms and letterheads 


Name = Position__ — 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 
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The 
Style-Master 
Steel Suite in 
Neutra-Tone 
Gray Har- 
monizes with 
any Decora- 

tive 

Treatment 


Altention! 


OFFICE AT WORK... 


They are part of your staff, these ‘‘Y 
and E” desks, files and tables, and 
you will agree they make ideal em- 
ployees. Their efficient design makes 
your every move more productive... 
their symmetry, grace and harmoni- 
ous Neutra-Tone Gray finish put your 
mind at ease . . . their comfort and 
freedom give you rest through every 
hard driving day ... and when you 
have visitors, the functional good 
looks and dignity of your “Y and E” 
furnished office is a character wit- 
ness in your favor. . 


It isn’t simple chance that makes this 
so... “Y and E” is a leader in the 
design and manufacture of modern 
office equipment. When you want 
consistent help in your daily work, 
look to ‘’Y and E” for equipment. 


YAWMAN and ERBE MFG. CO. 
1042 Jay St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Foremost for More Than Sizty-Five Years 
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Strict Check on Results 


(Continued from page 9) 


picture of the job done by all key 
employees. Every chief execu- 
tive needs figures that will enable 
him to see in them the efficiency of 
current individual performances 
throughout the company, and to 
appraise performances 
against fair and equitable objec- 
tives. Figures that can be used in 
this way are a powerful tool for 
attaining efficient operations 
throughout any company. 

To do this a sound base must be 
established in against 
which results can be compared and 
performance of key employees can 
be judged by management. Budgets 
for sales and expense, and stand- 
ards for manufacturing costs, are 
the bases used in most companies. 
In addition, the prior year’s per- 
formances can be used in certain 
kinds of operations. 

Statements should 
reach each key employee on the 
operation for which he is respon- 
sible. This shows him the same pic- 
ture of his performance as his boss 
will. receive. Corrective manage- 
ment action comes more easily and 
much faster when a liberal policy 
for releasing figure information to 
all interested parties is followed. 

Executives can use figures to 
their full value only if they por- 
tray conditions as they now exist. 
Things can change rapidly these 
days, and executives must have 
fresh, current figures if they are to 
be used as a basis for management 
action. It is a mistake to think a 
few days’ delay each month in the 
delivery of management figures is 
not too important. Such delay 
seriously depreciates the value of 
accounting figures. 

The most difficult problem to be 
solved in reporting to top manage- 
ment is this: 

How can pertinent figure data 


such 


advance, 


promptly 


‘At Butler Brothers 


on all important operations be 
presented to the chief executive in 
brief, simple, understandable form 
that he can use effectively with 
his management group? 

This is really the $64 question. 
It will have to be answered pretty 
much on an individual basis for 
each chief executive. The problem 
is to give him enough but not too 
many figures. Figures must also be 
given to him in a form that he un 
derstands and likes. These reports 
must not require him to do a lot of 
unnecessary, time-consuming read 
ing and digging into interpretative 
comments. Figure presentation 
must be factual and free from 
opinionated interpretations that 
many times do harm. 

The best approach is to develop 
a technique for interpreting results 
throughout a company and a pre- 
determined program for the use of 
this technique. Before being put 
into operation, any such technique 
should be presented to all senior 
executives of the company. If such 
a technique is a practical one, the 
chief executive will accept it en- 
thusiastically. Once this has been 
accomplished, there should be no 
great difficulty in selling such a 
technique to other executives and 
key people in the organization. 

Much experimentation and a 
number of years’ experience with 
an approach of this kind at Butler 
Brothers has shown us there are 
three basic considerations that 
must be studied before a plan of 
this kind can be used in even an 
experimental way. The first of 
these considerations is: 

A. What are the best factual 
bases for comparison against which 
actual results for each operation 
can be compared to determine the 
quality of the performance that 
has been turned in? 
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After much experimentation we 
adopted three factual bases for 
comparison to use in the appraisal 
of performances. While subject to 
constant improvement, these same 
bases have been in use for several 
years. Each is given equal weight 
in arriving at the final result. 
These three bases include: 

1. Budgeted results — in the 
preparation of which the respon- 
sible key employee has had a major 
part. This comparison simply tells 
how well each employee’s perform- 
ance compares with his budgeted 
performance. 

2. Results in comparable 
branches. This compares each key 
employee’s performance with that 
of all other key employees doing 
the same job in comparable 
branches. It tells each person how 
far his performance is above or 
below that of all other employees 
with the same responsibility in 
comparable branches. 

3. Last year’s results. This com- 
parison tells each key employee 
how well his performance this year 
shows with last year’s results. 

These three types of compari- 
sons are made separately for im- 
portant income, cost, and expense 
elements which cover the major 
phases of the job for which any key 
employee is responsible. This 
means that these comparisons 
pretty thoroughly analyze the 
total performance he supervises. 

Here is the second basic con- 
sideration that must be studied: 

B. What can best be used as a 
common denominator of perform- 
ances into which the comparisons 
budgets, other 
branches, and last year’s figures 
can be uniformly translated for 
every operation? 

To make these 
most useful, we decided we wanted 
such interpretations classified into 
five gradations of performance. 
For simplicity we designed these 
five gradations of performance as: 
Excellent, good, average, fair, and 
poor. 

To get greater flexibility, we then 
assigned the following five numbers 


of results with 


comparisons 
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JACK -’- - for act TRADES! 


Pilon-a-tecorl saves you dollars 


worth of Filing Space 


Let the Film-a-record camera trans- 
fer your inactive records from a 
great many pieces of paper to a few 
compact rolls of microfilm. You’ll 
save space because Film-a-record 
replaces 3,000 letter-sized documents 
with one roll of microfilm. You'll 
save money because Film-a-record 
eliminates 99% of the cost of stor- 
age space for inactive files. You'll 
save clerical time and effort because 


all your inactive records can be 


stored in one or two film cabinets 
in the corner of one room. And, 
every micro-record is always avail- 
able for instant reference in its full 
size on the Film-a-record Reader. 

Film-a-record is available for 
immediate delivery. You can buy 
it, lease it, or obtain a contract 
under which we will do your 
Film-a-recording for you. 

Write for our new booklet, “‘160 
to 1’. It’s free. 








Remaglon Rand 


NAME 


COMPANY & TITLE_ 


STREET 


i: a 


FILM-A-RECORD, ROOM 1604 
315 FOURTH AVE « NEW YORK IO 
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HE RELATIONSHIP of the 

State of Missouri to the great 
Western reaches of America is 
truly that of guardian and bene- 
factor. Missouri is the center of 
the Nation —a vital link be- 
tween the East and West. What 
better industrial or commercial 
location could be desired? 


Besides ideal location, Missouri 
counts among her advantages: 
A modern (1945) State Consti- 
tution designed to encourage 
industry; a vast network of 
transportation facilities; low 
taxes; abundant water supply; 
plentiful labor; wealth of nat- 
ural resources; diversified mar- 
kets; low cost power; 350 alert 
communities eager to cooper- 
ate; and offers as evidence of 
these outstanding attributes the 
fact that 2,663 new businesses 
were incorporated during the 
first eleven months of 1946. 


Specialized, confidential service 
to industrialists. Write direct: 
Missouri State Division of 
Resources and Development, 


Dept. R-51, Jefferson City, Mo. 


THE STATE 
OF MISSOURI 


In The Heart of America 
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to represent each of these five 
gradations in all of our manage- 
ment reports: 5 equals Excellent ; 
4 equals Good; 3 equals Average ; 
2 equals Fair; and 1 equals Poor. 
Through the use of these five 
digits we can express, in a uniform 
way, the quality of performance 
being turned in for every major 
operation in the company. This 
was the range and the gradations 
within that range we wanted to use 
to measure the performances at- 
tained by all key employees. 
The third basic consideration is: 
C. By what uniform method can 
the common denominator of per- 
formances be applied to reflect the 
varying degrees of good or bad 
performances disclosed in the com- 
parison with the budgets, other 
branches, and last year’s figures? 
After some experimentation we 
found a fairly good answer to this 
question. First, we arbitrarily de- 
cided to use the average ranking 
of 3, which represents an average 
operation as a starting base. All 
favorable comparisons with the 
budget, other branches, and last 
year, move the ranking upward 
from this starting base into a 3 
plus or 4 plus, which means a good 
or excellent operation. 
All unfavorable 
with the budget, other branches, or 
last year, move the ranking down- 
ward ‘from this starting base into 
a 2 plus or 1 plus position, which 
means a fair or poor performance. 


comparisons 


Percentages are the means by 
which variations from the budget, 
other branches, and last year’s 
figures are reflected in the fore- 
going rankings. This is done 
through additions to or deductions 
from the starting base of 3. 

In other words, if a performance 
is 10 per cent below the budget, 
this is always reflected in the rat- 
ing by a related reduction in the 
starting base. This is uniform in 
practically all operations through- 
out Butler Brothers. 

All rankings below 3 (which 
places a performance in the zones 
of fair or poor operations) are 
considered unsatisfactory and need 


management attention. These 
rankings below 3 are shown on all 
reports in red. This makes poor 
performances stand out in our 
management statements and, there 
fore, harder to overlook. 

Each operation is analyzed on 
as many factors or elements as 
seem to be important in its make- 
up. The ranking for the total 
operation is the average of th 
arithmetic total for all elements 
making up the operation. Rank 
ings of all operations within a 
branch or division are summarized 
to show the total ranking for such 
branch or division. The same 
simple procedure produces _ the 
ranking for all branches or the 
total company. 

Each management report shows 
ranking for the current month and 
each of the three preceding months. 
This enables management to see 
quickly the trends taking place in 
an operation as well as its present 
status. Many times the direction 
that an operation is going is much 
more important to management 
than the present status. 

Butler Brothers is carrying out 
this technique in an effort to make 
accounting a real instrument of 
management. Over a period of at 
least 3 years we believe this prog- 
ress has been fairly successful. 
Once designed and set up, its 
operation is not burdensome. How- 
ever, it will take a great deal of 
research and experimentation to 
apply its principles satisfactorily 
in any company’s operations - 
just as has been the case with us. 
This program is not yet com- 
pletely satisfactory with us. We 
need to make improvements every 
6 months, and this will probably 
continue indefinitely. 

All data is presented to manage- 
ment in a simple and uniform way. 
Ranking for the major functions in 
all branches for our company re- 
quires only one sheet. The chicf 
executive can study this sheet, then 
go back into the details of the sup- 
porting fifteen or twenty sheets by 
departments and operations just 
as much or as little as he wishes. 
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Railroad Travel 
Credit Plan 


HE Missouri-Kansas-'Texas 

Lines and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Company have both 
con advertising recently that a 
redit plan would soon be installed. 
‘The plan. will permit. travelers, 
wssessing credit cards, to reserve 
pace by telephone, use this space, 
uy meals and other facilities 
offered on trains, charging the 
amount to his account. 
Texas and Pacific Railway has 
so announced such a plan, to be 
tfective February 17, 1947, and 
vas issued tariff information on its 
operation. Denver and Rio Grande 
Western Railroad issued a_ tariff 
dated January 27 for a credit 
plan to become effective on 
March 1, 1947. 


So far as we can learn all other 


iiajor roads have left the credit 
plan to be settled by the several 
railroad passenger associations. In 
September 1946, H. W. Siddall, 
chairman, Railroad Passenger In- 
ierterritorial Committee, sent out 
an 8-page folder describing three 
different plans for use of a credit 
card, or checking arrangement, 
which would be good on all rail- 
roads. The roads were asked to 
vote on the plans. 

A number of meetings have been 
leld, and at this writing we are in- 
formed the Western Passenger 
Association has agreed upon a 
plan, and is now waiting for the 
castern lines to approve it. It is 
expected that an announcement 
may be made almost immediately 
of a plan which will set up a credit 
card arrangement in which respon- 
sible individuals may require one 
credit card good on all railroads 
lor use in purchasing Pullman 
space, passenger tickets, dining, 
club car, and restaurant service. 

Details of the plan are said to 
he agreed upon, and supplies such 
as forms, stationery, ete., are all 
that is holding up announcement 
of it. 
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| of aman who... 


after stamping and sealing 153 Christmas cards for his 
wife suddenly realizes (a) that getting out mail is a 

time-taking and trying job; and (b) why the girls in 
his office want a postage meter! 

A little personal experience with the old lick- 
and-stick method sells any boss on metered mailing! 

The postage meter prints postage on the envelope 
and seals the flap, all in the turn of a die—any kind 
of postage for any kind of mail or parcel post!... 
Holds any amount of postage you want to keep, and 
protects it from loss, theft or misuse... Does its own 
accounting automatically!... Also prints the postmark, 
which gets the letter through the postoffice faster... 
Prints your individual advertisement on the envelope, 
too, if you want it... More than pays its way—in the 
little office as well as the big one! 


If you want to know more, call the nearest office of 





Pitney-Bowes, or write for a booklet with pictures! 










= lta 
5-033} 


= pitney-sowes Postage Meter: 


Pirney-BoweEs, Inc., 2109 Pacific St.. Stamford, Conn. 


came Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 


=" — Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 
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Davidson 


PAPER MASTERS 
for all offset duplicators 


They're so simple and easy to use 
... type, draw, or write directly on 
them using any standard typewriter, 
or with pen or pencil. They’re ready 
to run in a few moments... and 
when you see the clean, distinct, 
black and white copies you'll know 
what real quality offset duplicating 
is. You'll like theis low cost, too. 

Here’s a new development that’s 
been through every conceivable test 
... and hundreds of users are most 
enthusiastic about them . . . use 
them exclusively. 


Note these features 
e As easy to type on as paper. Will 
not curl. 
e Easy to erase and correct. 
e Willreproduce photo paeieeey- 
e Can be used and filed for future use. 
e Can be used on any kind of paper. 
e Will not show finger marks under 
normal handling. 

Two types available now 
Master No. 2—for a minimum of 1000 copies. 
Master No. 3—for a minimum of 2500 copies. 
Also available in pre-printed form 
Pre-printed with any standard office 
form, merely type in the variable 
matter on this Master, place it in 
duplicator, and both the form and 
variable matter are reproduced 
simultaneously and in perfect regis- 
ter. One writing gives as many 
originals as needed. 


Your local Davidson Sales and Service Agency 
can supply you or write direct. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1028-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are located 
in principal cities of U. $. and Canada 
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Office Service at Caterpillar 


(Continued from page 13) 


for the messengers distributing 
supplies, more valuable employees 


| 5 ca 
| would have to visit the stockrooms 





to collect their own supplies. 

The third sectional group of the 
office service division, under the 
supervision of R. Yeast, is in 
charge of all files, hourly pay check 
distribution, the library, the mail 
ing room, and the receptionists. 

With more 20,000 em- 
ployees in the Peoria plant and 
office, distribution of pay checks 


than 


is a big job in itself. There are 
better than 15,000 hourly paid 
employees, and about 3,000 of 
them are paid by check each day. 


| These checks are distributed by 





| employees of the filing department 


directly to the workers. 

A system has been worked out 
so there is never a delay of more 
than a few minutes caused by wait- 
ing for checks. It is 
knowledge that workers will in- 
evitably line up the minute the pay 
check distributor appears in a de- 
partment. Many pay booths have 


common 


| been arranged, and the checks so 


carefully sorted that there is a 
minimum of lost time in each de- 
partment at pay check distribu- 
tion time. 

In the Caterpillar filing depart- 
ment every effort is made to keep 


' needless records out of the files. It 


was once company policy to keep 


all correspondence 3 years. A 


simple plan has greatly reduced the 
length of time this mountain of 
paper is retained. Each person who 
originates a record is asked to 
mark on it the length of time it 


_must be retained. A rubber stamp 


which is 


used in sending all 
material to the files carries a space 
in which the originator of the rec- 
ord must indicate whether the 
material may be destroyed or, if 
it is to be filed, how long it is to be 
kept. 

Since this plan was inaugurated 


very little material is kept more 


than a year, and the 
length of time it is retained is be 
tween 4 and 6 months. A tremen 
dous number of filing cabinets hav: 
been saved by this simple plan. 

Other plans have been used to 
conserve filing space and time. It 
was once customary to file and 
tain all machine shipping orders 
for 5 years. A check was made 0! 
references to these files. It was 
found that almost no one ever 1 
quested a machine shipping orde: 
from the files which was more than 
4 vears old. So the time these rec 
ords are kept has been changed 
from 5 to + years. This alone saved 
50 filing drawers. 

Caterpillar does a lot of micro 
filming. At present all ledger cards. 
purchase orders, and copies of in 
voices are microfilmed. By: adding 
an automatic feeder to the micro 
film machine it is now possible to 
microfilm 40,000 to 50,000 records 
daily. 

There is a rule in the centra! 
filing departments that no records 
from any department of the busi 
ness will be accepted without « 


destruction date. This rule ha: 
greatly reduced the amount of 


space devoted to dead storage of 
records, transferred from activ: 
files. 

In _ the 


ideas have been introduced to 1 


mailing room several 
duce the time required to handle 
the large volume of mail, and thx 
amount of labor necessary. In the 
Caterpillar mailing room there ar 
none of the usual pigeonholes o: 
sorting racks, commonly _ seen. 
Sortergraphs are used for sorting 
all incoming and outgoing mail. 
All distributors, suppliers, parts 
depots, and others to whom a larg: 


volume of mail is directed hav: 


labeled pockets or sections on the 


Sortergraph. Mail from all «dk 
partments is sorted into thes 
pockets during the day. Addresso 
graph plates are maintained fo. 
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all names on these sections, and 
envelopes are run, so that each 
pocket of mail is quickly inserted 
into large envelopes, sent to a 
home-made machine for sealing. 

Nine bicycles with baskets are 
part of the equipment of the mail- 
ing room. These machines are used 
by messengers in delivery and pick- 
up of mail from various depart- 
ments of the plant. 

Another feature of the mailing 
room is 1,200 Addressograph 
name plates of executives, depart- 
ment heads, and supervisors. Prin- 
cipal use of this list is for dis- 
patching announcements which 
must reach these men before the 
news is put on bulletin boards. 
Thus, if a change in schedules, a 
holiday, or some special event is to 
be announced, letters can be dupli- 
cated and dispatched to all execu- 
tives and supervisors in a matter 
of 2 hours, giving them advance 
knowledge of news which will ap- 
pear on factory and office bulletin 
boards later. 

All bonds purchased by payroll 
deductions are Addressographed 
in the mailing department. In the 
mailing room are 5 Sortergraphs, 
4 scales, 4 Postage Meters, and 2 
Addressographs. The 
types used for embossing address 
plates are in the advertising de- 
partment. 


Grapho- 


The office services library is a 
new development at Caterpillar. 
Here a start has been made on 
cataloging all company books ; and 
recording all magazine and _ pub- 
lication subscriptions, service sub- 
scriptions, and memberships. When 
executives want a book, they notify 
the library which has blanket pur- 
chase orders on two book stores. 
Requisitions are sent to these stores 
to apply against the blanket pur- 
chase orders. This plan has saved 
much writing in the purchasing 
department and with records of all 
books and subscriptions it saves 
many duplicate purchases. 

Subscriptions are matched so 
that all subscriptions to a given 
publication expire on the same 
date. Once there were many sub- 
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Le you handeurted 
70 your secretity 7 


That’s what person-to-person dictation 
does—handcuffs you to your secretary. 
Hour after hour. Day after day. 

The trouble is—it’s your business that’s 
arrested. Not only are you deprived of the 
executive freedom you need, but your sec- 
retary is kept from her other important 


duties. Result: confusion and delay! 


Multiply this condition by the number 
of people in your office who give or take 
dictation, and count the bottlenecks that 
slow down business. You can see the need 
for Dictaphone Electronic Dictating 
Machines...the modern, speedier method! 


Nobody takes dictation—with Dictaphone’ 


Your secretary can go about her busi- 
ness while you dictate to her. She doesn’t 
have to take dictation . . . she merely has 
to transcribe it at her leisure! 

Youare free, too—with Dictaphone Elec- 
tronic Dictation. Alone... relaxed... you 
can talk all of your memos, correspondence, 
ideas, and suggestions into the handy mi- 
crophone. Every thought can be spoken 
and recorded—justas it occurs. The Dicta- 
phone method doubles your working ability 
—as well as your secretary’s! 

Yes, speed and efficiency dictate this 
modern method of doing business. See 
your Dictaphone representative today! 





— 


C7, - 
DICTAPHONE Chcvionie Dictation 


%The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 


Acoustic dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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98 New Industries 
in 18 Months 


Here is evidence that business is on the move 
to Colorado. Above are brands of some of the 
98 new industries that have located their 
plants in Colorado within the past 18 months. 


Why did they move here? For these good rea- 
sons—To develop the new, rich Western mar- 
ket,while retaining present national markets 
—To reduce costs of production through co- 
operative, highly productive labor, low-cost 
fuel and power, and quickly accessible raw 
materials — Because of economical distribu- 
tion costs in centrally located Colorado, and 
an all-year climate made for living. 


Value of Manufactured Goods Produced Per 
Wage Earner 29.67 Above National Average 


Evidence of the high productivity of Colo- 
rado labor is shown in the latest figures com- 
piled by the U.S. Bureau of Census. Based 
on this report, the value of manufactured 
goods produced per wage earner in Colorado 
is 29.6 per cent above the national average. 
This is largely due 1), to the high type of 
labor; 2),to the minimum loss of time from 
sickness, and, 3), to increased efficiency in 
Colorado’s famous mountain climate. 


Send for FACT BOOK of Colorado 


This 28-page book,” Colorado— 
Strategic Center of America’s 
Markets”, gives you key facts 
and figures about the industrial 
advantages of Colorado. Avail- 
able to business executives. Mail 
coupon now for your copy... 
Your inquiry held strictly con- 
fidential. 


COLORADO 


DEPT. OF DEVELOPMENT 


120 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 


Please send me 28-page book, “Colorado 
—Strategic Center of America’s Markets.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 








| 
300 SUNSHINY DAYS A YEAR . 
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scriptions to the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, for example, all cx 
piring at different dates. Now they 
all expire on the same date and 
one order is written, and only one 
check need be written to pay for 
them all. Multiply this by the many 
subscriptions and memberships, 
and there is a considerable saving 
on bookkeeping and accounts pay- 
able work. The library also handles 
1.200 to 1.300 


magazines a month to Caterpillar 


distribution of 


| executives. 

W. OT. Gabbett, manager. and 
C. D. Byrns, assistant manager. 
emphasize that the office service 
division cxists to serve every 
Caterpillar department. “We ex- 
plain to every employee that if he. 
or she, does not really enjoy serv- 
‘ing others, this department is the 
wrong place to work. It is our job 
to make everything run smoother, 
to facilitate the flow of work and 
production in the office, to cen- 
tralize as much work as_ possible, 
vet maintain flexibility so that no 
job is ever delayed or held up be- 
‘ause of some rule or policy.” 

Mr. Gabbett 


change, revision, new conditions, 


believes — that 


plus constant expansion of the 
work, mean that nothing can ever 
be static: that the job of the office 
service department is to be ever 
alert for better methods. One day 
he walks through a department, 
sees an old model calculator on a 
shelf, apparently not in use. Ques- 
tions bring out the fact that the 
old calculator has been replaced 
by a new one, but the department 
manager kept the old one, just in 
case it was needed. 

After a friendiy chat it is de- 
cided that the place for this caleu- 
lator is in the central reserve so 
some one clse who might have much 
more use for it than the depart- 


ment holding it, could have access 





| to it. It is sent to the office machine 
‘repair section for servicing. 

On another occasion a depart- 
ment manager called up, asking to 
transfer some records to the office 
service department for keeping. 

. “We will be glad to keep them, if 


you will give us a_ destruction 
date,” it was explained to him. 
Another job of the office service 
dlivision is to see that machines arc 
fitted to the job. All office machin 
procurement clears through = th 
office service department, but th 
purchasing department cooperates 
in placing the order, making tl. 
best terms possible, and obtaining 
the best 
office service department may ask 


possible delivery. The 
the purchasing department — to 
procure certain machines, giving 
the purchasing department = « 
choice of two or more manufac 
turers from which to buy. Th 
purchasing department then gocs 
into action, placing the order wit! 
the maker whose terms, prices, 
deliveries seem best. At no point is 
there any friction between the two 
departments, and neither interferes 
in any way with the other’s tru 
functions. 

The office service department 
constantly seeks ways to improv 
forms, to reduce the number of 
forms, to find more space for th. 
company’s perpetually expanding 
needs. In the office supply stock 
room many square feet of floo: 
space were recently saved by mov 
ing all stacks of bins and shelves 
6 inches closer together—in other 
words, reducing the aisle space 6 
inches. Gray, steel desks 60 by 34 
inches, have become standard at 
Caterpillar, replacing larger wood 
desks as fast as steel desks can be 
procured. 

The office service department 
reports to and is responsible to 
V. V. Grant, treasurer of the com 
pany. The entire personnel of the 
department is constantly urged to 
seek better methods, to test new 
equipment, to try new ideas, to 
watch for cost-cutting opportuni 
ties. It does not attempt to force 
its ideas on other departments, but 
it secks to find better ways and in 
form the other departments, and 
work with them toward method and 
system improvement. “It is a sell 
ing job, to a great extent, and a 
never-ending job.” declares Mr. 
Gabbett. 
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Systems Men Plan 
Chicago Chapter 
Of SAPA 


PPROXIMATELY 85 men in 

the Chicago area expressed a 
desire to organize a chapter of the 
Systems and Procedures Associa- 
tion. A meeting was held last 
month’ in the Chicago offices of 
Moore Business Forms, Ine., to 
elect a temporary chairman and a 
conmnittee on organization. 

J. D. Anderson, Sunbeam Cor- 
poration, was elected temporary 
chairman. He requested anybody 
interested in becoming a member 
to address letters to the Chicago 
Chapter, Systems and Procedures 
Association, in care of Moore 
Business Forms, Inc., 201 North 
Wells Street, Chicago 6, Illinois, 
hefore February 3. He would like 
to have outlines of suggestions on 
the purpose and program to be 
followed by the local chapter. 

Prospective members were also 
asked to make recommendations 
on the most convenient time for 
meetings to be scheduled, and to 
state the qualifications of men they 
wish to nominate as officers in the 
organization. 

Since the first chapter of the 
Systems and Procedures Associa- 
tion was formed in Philadelphia a 
little over a year ago, eight other 
cities have organized © similar 
groups. 

Members of the temporary 
organization committee for the 
Chicago Chapter, representing 10 
fields of industry, include: T. W. 
Timpson, Aldens, Inc.; J. M. 
McGrew, Ekco Products Com- 
pany; C. H. Strunk, Kraft Foods 
Company; Lloyd F. Whitaker, 
Kirnst & Ernst; Edward G. Beyer, 
Abbott Laboratories; E. S. Har- 
ris, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany; O. J. Miller, Continental 
Assurance; B. Francis Janda, 
Roberts and Oak, Inec.; A. F. 
Nordman, Workman Service, Inc. ; 
and S. A. Soldinger, Shure Bros. 
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U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontorio 


Save [5lage Dollare 
wis USPM LETTER SCALE 


, 
# y 
a 


. pennies add up to lost dollars when outgoing mail 
is weighed inaccurately on an old-fashioned letter scale. 
Save money with a scale that automatically gives instant, eract 
computation of postage on all classes of mail. 

The USPM Letter Scale is a sensitive instrument that combines 
speed, accuracy and sturdiness. Hairline indicator insures error- 
less reading. New, convenient V-type platform holds letters, pack- 
ages or round mailing tubes. Two capacities: 20 ounces and 3 
pounds. Your USPM specialist will gladly demonstrate it for 
you. Call him today. 


USPM Systems and Equipment 
Meet Every Mailroom Need 


USPM offers you complete mailroom service—expert 
planning, systems and equipment to fit’ your particular 
requirements. Our “Blueprint” Folder gives complete 
information. Write for it to Dept. AB-27 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems 


Visit our exhibit at the Office Equipment Display of the Office 
Management Association of Chicago, Hotel Stevens, Feb. 3, 4 and 5. 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 
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Rochester 2, New York 




















called for and delivered 


TUEN over your payroll and related 

tax work to the Recording and 
Statistical Corporation — just as so 
many other concerns are doing. 


We will give you- 


Checks ready for your signature ... 
or slips to insert in pay envelopes. 


Complete Payroll Registers ... de- 
tailing hours worked, earnings, deduc- 
tions, net pay. 


Quarterly Employee Earnings State- 
ments Labor Distribution Sched- 
ules ... W-2 Forms ... Lists of Em- 
ployee Deductions ... and all the other 
reports you may require. 

We will do your work on high-speed 
alphabetic and numeric tabulating ma- 
chines; double-check your work by 
bank standards. 


OTHER SERVICES 


Many of America’s foremost com- 
panies retain us, year after year, to 
turn out confidential statistical tabu- 
lations and reports. 


We will do your: Traffic Studies! 
Sales Analyses! Price Studies! Retro- 
active Pay-Increase Calculations! Sta- 
tistical reports of almost every type! 


Send for free booklet, and let us 
quote on your work. 
Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON @ DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 





Blind Spots in the 1947 Office 





(Continued from page 17) 


production which would accrue. 

Of course, this would mean that 
those manufacturers who now em- 
phasize such attributes as color 
and beauty only would be permit- 
ted to institute revised advertising 
copy with a different slant. The 
new advertising might emphasize, 
for example, that the modern de- 
sign presented resulted in a 20 per 
cent increase in posting output in 
actual tests. Or it might point to a 
15 per cent increase in typing out- 
put, proved in actual practice. It 
might also, through reliable tes- 
timony, validate a claim of 30 per 
cent decrease in fatigue, estab- 
lished in laboratory testing. Such 
advertising, comparable with that 
used by manufacturers of indus- 
trial machines, would be welcomed 
by today’s office manager—and no 
doubt by the manufacturers as 
well. 

It is encouraging to note there 
is an evident trend toward this 
functional concept of office furni- 
ture. Being shown, for example, 
are desks which are without the 
absurd center drawer, thus permit- 
ting a lowering of the desk top to 
a more efficient and comfortable 
height. At the same time, at one 
grand sweep, this improvement re- 
moves one of the most prolific 
sources of wasted time and ex- 
hausted effort. No more searches 
for everything imaginable from a 
valling card to a compact or a 
special report of “Doodads Pro- 
duced from 1836 to Date.” 

Few average office workers would 
receive prizes for neatness of ar- 
rangement or value of content of 
any desk drawer. This is largely 
because there has been little effort 
to make the drawer space the kind 
of tool it can be turned into if at- 
tention is given to specific needs, 
specific functions, or jobs in the 
office. Again, it is true that some 
manufacturers are offering special- 
ized drawer arrangements to assist 


the workers in organizing and pet 
forming their tasks, but how man) 
have you in your office? Or in you: 
own desk? 

Generally speaking, I must ad 
mit that, so far as furniture is 
concerned, offices are in the san 
relative position as were auto 
mobiles when they came equipped 
with a whip socket on the dash 
board. They are on the threshold 
of a new era of usefulness, produc 
tion, and comfort, but it seems 
difficult to outdistance tradition. 

Workers remain lined up in neat 
military rows with identical desks. 
chairs, and desk pads. Inside th« 
desks are the same confused dis 
arrangement, waste of space, and 
frequently the same old-fashioned 
machines. Also, with the same dis 
regard for work flow or produc 
tions unit. The whip socket carried 
over from the horse-and-buggy 
days; those days of slow-moving 
inventories, comfortable profit 
margins, 
operations. 

Today we are in a radically 
different world: Mass 
production and mass sales; con 
trolled inventories at the lowes! 
possible volume, and an_intens 
drive to reduce production cost : 
increasing ratio of clerical cost to 
total cost because of the expand 
ing use of clerical labor, and actual 


and low-cost clerical 


business 


increase in clerical cost with the 
advent of the 40-hour week and 
larger salaries; a struggle for 
survival where profit margins ap 
proach the vanishing point. This 
is today’s business world, and to 
day’s office is under the necessit) 
of catching up and keeping pace. 
It can’t be done too soon! 

When it does, today’s office wil! 
have become modern. 





NEXT MONTH 
another report on offices by 


H. John Ross 
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Continued from page 15) 


One major problem is finding a 
warket for the entire crop, not just 
the choice potatoes. A member of 
the firm headquarters in Rome, 
Italy, largely for the purpose of 
developing a market for dehy- 
drated sweet potatoes, the product 
of the smaller potatoes not suited 
to top fresh-market 
The Dezauche 
portedly delivered 
largest output of dehydrated sweet 
potatoes during the war. 

Mr. Dezauche has 
what he calls his “3-3-3” formula 
to meet his problem of marketing 
the entire crop. One-third goes in- 
to select fresh markets, packaged 
and branded. One-third is canned 
on the premises—a unit of the De- 
zauche two-block-long plant. An- 
other third goes into by-products, 
such as dehydration, flour, and 


promotion. 
organization — re- 
the . nation’s 


developed 


sugar. 

That takes care of every classi- 
fication of the crop, except the 
vines. Plans are in the making for 
turning the vitamin-laden vines 
and leaves into both feed and food. 
Mr. Dezauche is emphatic in his 
statement that properly cured and 
prepared potato leaves are more 
healthful and taste much better 
than spinach. 

The 3-3-3 program is licking 
the bugaboo common to seasonal 
and perishable crops. By throwing 
only the top-quality third of the 
crop market, the 
quantity is not sufficient to depress 
prices or overload demand, even 
during the height of the season, 
because only one-third of the crop 
hits the fresh market. 

The second one-third constitutes 
high-quality potatoes, but they 
are too small for a high-quality, 
fresh market. They go to the 
canning plant, where they are 
trimmed and peeled. Naturally, the 
canned third of the crop goes into 
market channels as demand dic- 
tates. 


on the fresh 
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The remaining third consists of 
culls, large roots, trimmings from 
the canning plant. Everything goes 
into this unit which is not utilized 
by the other two. At present the 
Dezauche organization utilizes 
most of this one-third in its dehy- 
dration plant. The resultant meal 
growing 


Mr. Dezauche 


believes a 


is finding a European 


market, and 
fidently 


market can be developed in many 


con- 


tremendous 


of the European countries, not 
only during the acute food short- 
age but permanently. The meal not 
sold for human consumption goes 
into cattle feed. A two-block-long 
feed plant, to utilize cull potatoes 
and vines, was finished in time for 
the 1946 season. 

Not all of the last third of the 
3-3-3 program will go into dehy- 
dration and feeds, after plans are 
completed for further utilization 
of all elements in sweet potatoes. 

For one thing, a project of the 
immediate future is production of 
a sweet potato flour for use as an 
ice cream mix. Some of this flour 
will go into regular trade channels, 
but much of it will be utilized in a 
Dezauche ice cream plant. 

Still another project well under 
way is the production of candy 
with sweet potato flour as the base. 

“We have seen others who have 
specialized in one crop lose money 
through lack of full utilization,” 
Mr. Dezauche explains. “Every- 
thing in the sweet potato is val- 
uable in food elements. We intend 
to utilize every pound of produc- 
tion to the fullest extent, rather 
than throw it away or sell it to 
someone else at scrap prices.” 

A problem which is a growing 
one in the Louisiana sweet potato 
country is the potato weevil. 
Weevils hibernate in the vines and 
cull potatoes left in the fields. Mr. 
Dezauche is developing his pro- 
gram to utilize all scraps, roots, 
and vines not only for profit but 





A Farmer Learns to Sell | COMMERCIAL FORMS 


AND SYSTEMS 
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An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 
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COMPANY ¢ DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 


SALES OFFICES IN 
MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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CUT WASTE! 


Your Employees Are in a Position to 
Make Money Saving Suggestions 


NUMBER of companies have 
proved that many practical 
ideas which are now part of their 
postwar program, came from the 
rank and file employees through 
their Employees’ Suggestion Sys- 
tem. Companies are capitalizing 
profitably on the many ideas com- 
ing from their employees, some of 
which solve problems with which 
they are confronted not only in re- 
conversion but in facing competi- 
tive markets in production as well 
as sales. The other and perhaps the 
most important value is that the 
Employees’ Suggestion System is a 
proved medium for bettering the 
relationship between employees 
and management. 
Sets of specialized Suggestion 
System posters for the following 
industries: 


Agricultural Implement and Equipment 

Automotive and Parts Manufacturing 

Aviation Manufacturing and Transpor- 
tation 

Electrical Equipment, Appliance, and 
Apparatus 

Food Products 

Merchandising and Chain Store 

Metal Products Manufacturing 

Paper and Pulp 

Petroleum 

Radio and Communication 

Railroad and Transportation 

Steel and Iron, Production and Foundry 

Textile 

Utilities (Power, Electric, Gas and Water) 


f 





Complete Unit on 
Outright 
OWNERSHIP 
BASIS 


‘67° 


Prices in quanti- 
ties as low as 
$38.00 each com- 
plete unit. Write 
for copy of our 


new broadside. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUITIES, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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because he thinks complete utiliza- 
tion of all this surplus will eventu- 
ally destroy the weevil. 

through Mr. De- 


zauche’s promotion of the sweet 


Largely 


potato, other farmers gradually 
increased their production and 
other dealers came into the picture. 
Instead of frowning upon com- 
petition, Mr. Dezauche has wel- 
comed it and cooperated in every 
possible way. The more dealers, the 
more sales effort goes behind Lou- 
isiana yams, and that helps every- 
one, he reasons. 

Dr. Julian C. Miller, of Lou- 
isiana State University at Baton 
Rouge, has conducted many ex- 
periments with sweet potatoes and 
has worked closely with Mr. De- 
zauche and other shippers toward 
standardization and a coordinated 
marketing system. He was largely 
responsible for the state’s concen- 
tration on the Porto Rican yam, 
today the standard marketable 
variety throughout the state. 

So well did Mr. Dezauche sell 
industrial and political leaders of 
the state on the importance of 
sweet potatoes as a reliable cash 
crop that the legislature recently 
set up a special agency to promote 
the production and sale of Lou- 
isiana vams throughout the United 
States. 

Felix Dezauche is not worrying 
about overproduction. He would 
like to see the present 20,000-car- 
load crop doubled. 

His survey shows that the per 
capita consumption of sweet po- 
tatoes in the United States is one 
and one-eighth meals per week. He 
believes advertising and sound 
merchandising can easily double 
that, not to mention the vast in- 
crease possible through promotion 
of dehydrated yams to both for- 
eign and domestic markets, and the 
vast market for the by-products of 
sweet potatoes. 

Mr. Dezauche’s latest step in 
merchandising Louisiana — fresh 
yams is his program of branding 
and packaging all of the top third 
fresh production. 

His market survey revealed that 
the average housewife bought 3 


pounds of sweet potatoes at « 
time. All yams were being sold i: 
bulk, without identification as ty 
the grower or shipper. Logically. 
Mr. Dezauche reasoned, if a shi; 

per was going to guard the qualit 
of his pack and see that consumers 
got only the top third of the fres!, 
crop, there ought to be some ma: 

ner in which his production coul:| 
be identified. 

He recognized the need of sony 
such identification a long time ago. 
In 1930 he tried packaging an 
branding his yams. The mark | 
was not ready for it. He eased of; 
Today the market is ready, his 
experiments have proved, and 3! 
his fresh production today gos 
into packages and hears his Red 
Bird brand. 

Red Bird yams are packed into 
5-pound mesh bags, bearing tl, 
brand and name of the shippe: 
This particular size of packay: 
was selected deliberately to in 
crease the size of the housewife’s 
purchase. Thus the housewife to 
day buys 5 pounds instead of 3}. 
She has enough potatoes left ove: 
from her first meal to be conscious 
of the fact that she must utilix 
the rest of her purchase. Thus. 
reasons Mr. Dezauche, she serves 
yams more frequently. 

Ten of the 5-pound packages 
go into a 3-ply paper bag. This bag 
also bears prominently the brand 
name and name of the shipper. Tx 
yams reach the retailer in this 
package. 

The food trade has received tli 
packaged idea with enthusiasin. 
The demand for the branded. 
packaged product has been far b 
yond the company’s capacity to 
meet. Even the large chain stores. 
which like to feature 
take all the 


branded yams they can obtain ani 


their own 
brands, Dezauceli 
devote preferred window and floor 
position to their display. 

The latest innovation by the D. 
zauche organization represents 
perhaps the final step in yan 
packing. Mr. Dezauche began shi) 
ping 36 years ago in burlap bags. 
100 pounds to the bag. He switched 
to hampers, then to crates. 
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When he switched to present 
packaging procedure, much op- 
position arose in the more than 20 
packing plants of the company. 
The little 5-pound bags just 
couldn’t be handled, a lot of the 
managers and foremen declared. 

Mr. Dezauche quietly set up two 
of his plants to act as “guinea 
pigs” in this packaging revolution. 
Adjusting routine and machinery 
to meet the new program, he 
trained crews for these plants un- 
til they were enthusiastically sold 


on the new package procedure. 
Then he called in packing crews 
and managers from all the other 
plants, one at a time, to see the 
smooth operation. 

The new procedure also made it 
possible to employ women in the 
packing plants. This was impos- 
sible before because women workers 
could not handle the 100-pound 
sacks or crates. This has alleviated 
the labor problem throughout the 
territory and speeded up packing 
production. ; 





Quick Facts About Your Employees 


Continued from page 19) 


horizontal line chart of wage rates. 

The vertical rules on each code 
slip are in alignment all the way 
down the panel. When it is neces- 
sary to know how many employees 
on that panel are being paid over 
75 cents an hour you can simply 
slip onto the length of the panel a 
colored string that has been given 
stretch by tying the two ends to a 
rubber band. Adjust the string to 
the 75-cent line and a glance will 
enable you to pick out those code 
slips on which the shading extends 
to the right of the string. 

The problem of differentiating 
between job classifications was 
solved through the courtesy of the 
Eagle Pencil Company. It puts 
out a neatly boxed assortment of 
24 colored pencils that can be used 
for shading the code slips dis- 
tinctively. We found 14 could be 
readily distinguished from one an- 
other, and 5 more were usable as 
long as they were not assigned to 
the same department as_ the 
similarly colored member of the 
basic 14. 

The Number 8 personnel factor 
—turnover—is arrived at by 
marking a separate envelope for 
cach department. Into these en- 
velopes are placed the code slips of 
those persons whose employment is 
terminated, the date of termina- 
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tion, and a brief reason written on 
the back of the code slip. Informa- 
tion from these slips can then be 
summarized at the end of each 
month to show whatever data is 
wanted regarding turnover. All 
code slips are retained indefinitely. 
They constitute a pool of data 
from which can be reconstructed 
the personnel picture of any de- 
partment or job classification as 
far back as the records go. For 
instance, without having to make 
periodic analyses for possible 
future reference, we can pick a 
date 5 or 6 months ago, and tell 
about our billing department : Who 
were employed, what they did, 
what the wage ranges were, etc. 
The final point to mention is the 
use of colored signals or other 
memorandum slips that are in- 
serted under the celluloid pocket 
tabs. New employees can be sig- 
naled in this way, particularly if 
their progress in training must be 
watched closely. We use colored 
signals to designate our veteran 
trainees and also to keep track of 
the number of temporary workers 
employed. The varied uses of sig- 
nals are not new to Kardex users, 
but they are mentioned here be- 
cause they give the final touch of 
flexibility that is essential to a 
good personnel record system. 








* There are thousands of dollars worth of 
cost-cutting, money-making ideas inthe minds 
of your employees. To get these ideas work- 
ing for you is the purpose of the 


MORTON 
uggeslion 
SYSTEM 


Much more than just a 
box on the wall, the 
Morton System is a com- 
plete, workable, tested 
and proven plan that in- 
tegrates all departments 
in an effective “idea 
mining" campaign. 
10,000 companies 
have found that this sys- 
tem has not only quickly 
paid for itself, but sav- 
ings resulting from its 
use have amounted to 
thousands of dollars in 
installation after instal- 
lation. Won't you tell us 
the nature of your business, how many you 
employ? The number on each shift? 








MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 

5115 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 

Please send me cost free, complete details about your : 
unique suggestion system. Also free booklet titled 
“Guideposts on the Road that Lies Ahead.” 
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—————————— _Ne. Employees. — 
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Many things are happening today that will affect the work and plans of the office 
manager who is alert to new ideas and suggestions to make his work easier and to 
step up the efficiency of his staff. It’s the job of this department to save him time 
and help him anticipate these developments each month by careful selection 
and editing of significant news items of special interest to the office manager 





_ PEN controversy or mys- 
tery is being clarified. State of 
New Jersey and the Corn Ex- 
change Bank have both approved 
writing official papers requiring 
permanency with Eversharp ball- 
point pens. Clarence W. Winchell, 
supervisor of the New Jersey test- 
ing bureau, says, “A new capillary 
action cartridge with permanent 
ink is approved for use by officials 
and employees of the state.” A 
story reveals that 
Ralph Peters, president, Corn Ex- 
change Bank, has notified branch 
managers that the same pens may 
be used and are suitable for bank- 
ing purposes. But we still warn 
readers that the ink furnished in 
some ball-point pens will fade 
quickly. 


* 


newspaper 


ATIONAL OFFICE Manage- 

ment Association’s 28th Inter- 
national Conference will be held in 
Cincinnati, May 25 to 28. An office 
equipment exhibit, featuring “all 
that’s new in machines and devices 
for accounting and clerical use, as 
well as the latest in office furni- 
ture” will be an important part of 
the gathering. 


* 


RANSCRIPTION Supervisors’ 

Association of New York an- 
nounces the appointment of a com- 
mittee to pass on to its members 
information about new office ma- 
chines, supplies, and other prod- 
ucts of interest to supervisors of 
central stenographic, typing, and 


50 


departments. 
association 


dictating machine 
Membership in_ the 
totals 140 supervisors of corre- 


spondence departments. 


* 

URCHASING AGENTS, office 

managements, and managers of 
office service departments do not 
always see eye to eye on buying. 
We think there is really no cause 
for conflict if the office manage- 
ment executive will realize that 
purchasing is a special skill of its 
own, and that no self-respecting 
purchasing agent wants to see part 
of his job whittled away from him 
by any other executive in his 
organization. The office manage- 
ment executive should have the 
authority to decide which ma- 
chines, systems, or equipment best 
suit his needs, but should leave the 
placing of the order with the pur- 
chasing agent if he wants peace in 
the official company family. 


* 
HITE-COLLAR UNIONS, in 


the opinion of many office 
management executives, are almost 
sure to grow unless management 
sees to it that these workers get a 
square deal. If they feel, from ex- 
perience with management, that the 
only relief they can obtain is 
through joining unions the unions 
are being given a free pass by 
management almost before they 
walk to bat. White-collar unions 
have been, up to the present, 
especially interested in insurance 
salesmen working on industrial in- 


surance, in some of the big socia! 
agencies, in the motion pictur 
field, direct-mail, and other larg: 
employers. But they are growing 
more and more interested in th: 
general office field. 


* 
W. ROBINSON, Jr., has been 


® elected board chairman of 
Ditto, Inc., and K. M. Henderson, 
president. Ditto is expanding and 
is enjoying a sales volume mucl 
higher than prewar years. 


* 

ESTERN EXECUTIVES 

will be glad to learn that 
Harter Corporation, Sturgis, 
Michigan, chair manufacturer, 
will hereafter maintain a stock of 
chairs at its new warehouse in San 
Francisco. The new office is in 
charge of A. A. Liggett, Jr. 


* 
oa FURNITURE is still 
in short supply, although 
several of the leading manufac- 
turers have stepped up production 
to the point where it is larger than 
ever before. Some example of what 
it means to buy office furniture to- 
day is seen in the following case. 
A manufacturer had ordered « 
small table from a_ well-known 
Chicago office furniture dealer. Th: 
dealer, an honest fellow, planne: 
to bill the table at $60, which) 
was, and is, a fair price. But li 
could obtain no assurance frou 
any manufacturer regarding the 
shipping date on tables. The cus 
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tomer needed a table badly, and 
went to a second-hand store on 
Chicago’s Lake Street. A second- 
hand table same size as the new 
ene was found. The second-hand 
dealer quoted a price of $100 for 
it unfinished, or $120 finished. 


* 

APER MASTERS for offset 

machines have been vastly im- 
proved and any office manager 
equipped with offset machines may 
want to re-check this item if he de- 
cided against them some time back. 
Receipt of better raw materials 
has brought a marked improve- 
ment in the quality of paper mas- 
ters now available. Several office 
managers inform us that they are 
having excellent results with them, 
at a considerable saving. 


* 


HERE DO PROFITS come 
from? asks Remington Rand. 
It answers in such a way that we 
could not resist cribbing from that 
good company’s promotion. Its 
answer is: “From over-all business 
efficiency, sparked by streamlined 
office procedures.” That’s just 
about the whole story, we feel, and 
it’s worth putting on the bulletin 
boards in any office. 


* 


'C BEE COMPANY announces 
establishment of a new south- 
western division to cover the states 
of Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Western Tennessee. New office 
will be situated in Dallas, under 
the management of J. D. Abel, a 
Longhorn (Texan to you). 


* 


FFICE SERVICE departments 

which handle correspondence, 
all communications, duplicating, 
mailing, messengers, telephone ex- 
changes, and a myriad of other 
jobs, are becoming more and more 
prevalent. With one executive in 
charge of the office service depart- 
ment there is centralized responsi- 
bility, and much saving in person- 
nel, duplicated services, and space. 
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Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 





You can save precious days in the production of 
attractive sales bulletins, catalogs, manuals, house 
organs, forms and booklets by using VARI-TYPER*, the 
Office Composing Machine! 


Any competent typist in your office can operate 
VARI-TYPER, which has letter keys located exactly as 
they are on a typewriter. It’s the type that does it 
—type, changeable in seconds. The type gives the effect 
of fine printed matter. You can use any of over 300 styles 
and sizes in the same machine...with large, bold headings 
and italics for interest. Text can be so compact it takes 
half the space of typewritten matter...can save you 50% 
in stencils, paper, handling time and storage space. 


VARI-TYPED copy is master copy...clean and sharp 
...with squared margins...ready to run off the same day 
in your offset, Mimeograph or Ditto machine! No costly 
outside composition...no waiting for printers...every 
job attractive! 


Learn how other leading concerns profit by use of 
VARI-TYPER. Write for free demonstration at your office 
...send for samples of work to Department aB-2, Ralph 
C. Coxhead Corp., 333 Ave. of the Americas, New York 14. 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. & 
Foreign Countries 
Marca Registrada 

Marca Deposée 


Text copy set by 
VARI-TYPER in the 
Bodoni Book series 





Prepares Copy for Duplication 
RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


333 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


Save Time and Money 








SaLEsMAN’s APPLICATION BLANK — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying best 
features of many forms. 81/,x11 inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 










®@ Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to physical 
fitness, mental alertness. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
Dept. 203 Elkhart, indiana ‘“‘PH YSICAL FITNESS” 


DO/MORE @ 
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1 | Pera me 


The brief capsule reports in this department tell how a variety of companies are 


cutting costs, speeding production, and reducing errors. They offer a number of 
suggestions and business management ideas that work. Items are selected for this 
department with the thought in mind that these systems and methods may be easi- 
ly adapted by other companies in solving their problems and filling special needs 








1. Visualizer Helps to 
Solve Mail Problems 


THE Commercial Controls Corporation 
(USPM), Rochester, recently furnished 
its representatives with a new mailroom 
plan board so they can prepare on-the- 
spot presentations to fit individual re- 
quirements. 

The plan board, together with all 
materials needed for laying out a com- 
plete mailroom, is enclosed in a leather 
covered carrying case. When opened the 
cover folds back to form an easel for the 
hoard, or it may be turned under so the 
board will lie flat on a desk. A litho- 
graphed floor plan, scaled 1% inch to the 
foot, fits over the working surface of the 
hoard. Plastic block models of USPM 
metered mail machines and equipment 
are made to the same scale. Models have 
metal pins so they may be arranged in a 
fixed position on the plan. Cabinet and 
table models have holes in the top sur- 
face which will accept pins on machine 
and scale models. 

When an accepted arrangement has 
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been worked out on the board, models are 
outlined in pencil on the paper plan. 
Dottled lines indicate the flow of in- 
coming and outgoing mail. Outside 
dimensions of the room, doors, windows, 
or obstructions are also drawn in. The 
finished plan is then removed from the 
board and presented to the customer. 


2. Packaging Exposition 
Scheduled for April 


ALVIN E. DODD, president of the 
American Management Association, an- 
nounced recently the sixteenth annual 
AMA Packaging Exposition to be held in 
Philadelphia at Convention Hall, from 
April 8 through April 11. 

The AMA conference on packaging, 
packing, and shipping will be conducted 
concurrently with the exposition. Ap- 
proximately 250 exhibitors, displaying 
machinery, equipment, supplies, and serv- 
ices, will occupy 80,000 square feet at 
Convention Hall. 

“Although material shortages and un- 
filled consumer demands have main- 


tained the sellers’ market in most in- 
dustries up to this moment, the prospect 
of almost immediate changes in product 
availability and customer psychology re 
quires a re-appraisal by management of 
its packaging approach,” Mr. Dodd said. 
“The package remains the prime point- 
of-sale selling agency and, accordingly, 
it must have a major place in sales 
planning. 

“The past 5 years have seen con- 
siderable advances in materials for 
packaging which preserve and display 
the product better than ever before. 
Machinery for improved speeds and re- 
duced cost has been developed. Although 
both material and machinery have been 
in short supply, it is expected that many 
of the manufacturers will be in a position 
to take orders for newly developed 
products when the exposition opens in 


April.” 


3. Policies Outlined in 
Booklet for Executives 


ALDENS, Inc., has published a little 
booklet entitled The Principles of Aldens, 
which outlines company policies and 
serves as a procedure manual for execu- 
tives. 

“All of our executives,” writes Presi- 
dent R. W. Jackson in the foreword, 
“who are charged with the responsibility 
of executing the plans of the company, 
should know the principles and their 
meanings, and should perform accord- 
ingly. This knowledge of the principles 
of the company as they apply in all of 
the divisions will be invaluable to each 
executive in carrying out his or her in- 
dividual tasks on a coordiated basis.” 

Topics covered in this booklet include: 
General management policies; mer- 
chandising policies, advertising and sales 
promotion policies; operating policies; 
personnel policies; and financial policies. 


4. Plastic Exposition to 
Be Held In Chicago 


THE Society of Plastics Industry, 
Inc., will sponsor the National Plastic 
Exposition to be held May 6 to 10 at the 
Coliseum in Chicago. 

William T. Cruse, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Society, announced that the 
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exposition will “dramatize through new 
product exhibits, new machinery develop- 
ments, and new fabricating techniques, 
the progress and potentials of plastics to 
the nation’s industries.” 

The Chicago show will be the second 
national exposition sponsored by the 
Society. The first showing was held last 
April in New York City. The Society of 
Plastics Industry, a national trade as- 
sociation, represents approximately 600 
companies in the plastics field. Individual 
memberships number over 1,500. 


5. File System Signals 
Action on Letters 


10 HANDLE its large volume of cor- 
rvspondence, C. J. Simons, general in- 
surance agent, Newark, New Jersey, 
adopted a filing system that makes facts 
easier to find and signals when any neces- 
sary action should be taken. 

Conventional folders were. replaced 
with Remington Rand follow-up folders. 
These folders have a protected celluloid 
margin to hold a subject or title strip 
and provide signal control through the 
use of month-and-day movable signals. 

Files are guided by division Variadex 
guides, which simplify finding and ref- 
erence. Files are split into current and 
future drawers. The top drawer of each 
file is used for folders requiring action 
within the current month. The date of 
this action is signaled by the day-and- 
month signals on the folder margin. 

Each night a file clerk pulls all folders 
which require action the following day. 
These are distributed to executives. When 
the folders are returned to the file with 
the new material, after action has been 
taken, signals are reset to the next action 
date. « 

Since folders which each member of 
the organization must handle are brought 
to him each day, executives can organize 
their dictation and dispose of work 
promptly. Time in filing has been saved 
also, as file clerks no longer have to in- 
spect each folder. Signals flag at a 
glance the ones requiring action. 


6. Sorting Plan Speeds 
Credit Bureau Work 


WORK of the Credit Bureau of Greater 
New York Inc., involves handling of 
15,000 to 20,000 written communications 
each business day. 

To serve its clients’ needs, the Credit 
Bureau has to accumulate and disburse 
information quickly. Because much time 
was lost in sorting papers for ready 
filing or in reference to existing files, the 
Credit Bureau installed eight 300 divi- 
sion Multi-Sorters arranged in two bat- 
teries of 1,200 divisions each. With the 
alphabet broken down into 1,200 divi- 
sions, a single sort is fine enough to ar- 
range papers not only into file sequence 
but almost into individual card or folder 
sequence so that finding a reference or 
making a posting is done in a few 
seconds. In addition to saving time the 
system has also saved space and helped 
reduce the number of personnel required. 
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PHOTOCOPY 


WRITTEN, PRINTED, DR 


IN ACTUAL 
ENLARGED OR 
REDUCED SIZE with 


PLANS 
PAYROLLS 
CLIPPINGS 
CONTRACTS 
GRAPHS 
STATISTICS 
RECORDS 
LETTERS 
REPORTS 


ANYTHING 
OGRAPHED 


SAVE TIME, MONEY, MAN POWER 


Rectigraph produces photocopies in any quantity accurately, speedily and economi- 
cally. Requires very little space. NEEDS NO DARKROOM. Easy to install. Simple 
to operate. y¢ Here is the ideal machine for the practical application of photog- 
raphy to business copying problems. Rectigraph pays for itself in time and money 
saved. Let a Haloid representative survey your requirements. Write today for details. 


THE HALOID COMPANY, 812 Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 














QOpicinac()oxner 


“THE MACHINE TO COUNT ON’ 


A HANDY CALCULATOR 


FIGURES FAST— 


When and Where You Need Them 


HERE’S THE ANSWER to 
management’s demand for a low 
priced, fast calculator. Entirely 
portable. Ready to go any place 
—any time. Hundreds of auxil- 
iary uses in large organizations. 
Keep one on every desk, where 
quick calculations are necessary. 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 
EFFORT AND ERRORS 


IVAN SORVALL 


210 Fifth Ave., New York (0, WN. Y. 
Ask for Bulletin JO-23 











Fa; uh et 


withthe CVUQ&N 
GATHERING RACK 


Gathering speed of 3,500 sheets an hour 
easily maintained. In two models and 
three sizes, there is an Evans Gathering 
Rack for your office. Made of all alum- 
inum, racks collapse for setting aside 
when not in use. DU Model shown is 
one 6-section unit, self-supporting. Each 
section holds 500 sheets. Two or more 
units can be used simultaneously. Price 
$12.50 delivered. Order from your dealer. 





SPECIALTY 
COMPANY, INC, 


420% N. Mulberry St. 
RICHMOND 20, VA. 
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More and more news items on employee relations are grabbing newspaper headlines 
on the front pages and in the business sections. The new emphasis being placed on 
human relations in business is shown by the forward-looking steps being taken 
that will prove profitable to management, labor, stockholders, and the public. To 
keep abreast of these developments check these ideas and suggestions every month 





Mary FE. Gallagher contributed more than 20 suggestions for pro- 


duction short-cuts while 


working as a 


ledger clerk at the 


Westinghouse East Pittsburgh Works. She holds a circuit break- 
er for which she suggested a quick means of assembling parts 


Westinghouse Suggestion Awards Total 
$147,081 for 12-Month Period 


atomic bomb manufacture down 
to $2.50 for a suggestion that 
changed the design of solder 
ladles, were listed in the latest 


Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration’s industrial suggestion 
system, which grew rapidly 
under the spur of wartime 
necessity, is still producing 
time- and cost-saving ideas. 

A total of $147,081.00 in 
awards, ranging from $2,586.50 
for an idea that helped speed 
production of equipment for 
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report covering a 12-month 
period. About 1 out of every 
13 workers participated during 
the period with a total of 
28,055 suggestions, and = ap- 
proximately 36 per cent of the 


suggestions found application. 

The company pays 10 per 
cent of the estimated net an- 
nual savings, for ideas selected, 
or 5 per cent of the estimated 
gross annual saving, whichever 
is larger. If the total comes to 
less than $2.50, the minimum 
award of $2.50 is paid. Some- 


times, it is found that a greater 
saving results than first an- 
ticipated. In such cases, sug- 
gestors receive additiona) 
awards. As a further incentive, 
special award emblems are now 
being offered to those who ac- 
cumulate a sizable amount in 
awards. 


Executives to Meet in Chicago 
To Discuss Labor Relations 


Alvin E. Dodd, president, 
American Management Asso- 
ciation, has announced a 3-day 
conference of industrial execu- 
tives to be held in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, February 24, 
25, and 26, 1947, to assess cur- 
rent trends and requirements in 
management-labor relations and 
personnel administration. 

Approximately 1,500 execu- 
tives from both large and small 
companies in business and in- 
dustry will participate. There 
will be discussions on the labor 
relations outlook, personnel 
activity in competitive opera- 
tions, the changing pattern of 
collective bargaining and bar- 
gaining technique, channels of 
employer-employee communica- 
tion, the probable effect of new 
labor legislation, advances in 
personnel administration, and 
the human relations aspects of 
management. 

The conference will be di- 
vided into ten sessions includ- 
ing an open forum on collective 
bargaining techniques and an 
address by Fowler McCormick, 
chairman of the board, Inter- 
national Harvester Company, 
on “American Business and Its 
Human Relations.” 

Guy B. Arthur, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the AMA _ personnel 
division, will speak on “A 
Scrutiny of Various Personnel 
Techniques,” at a session on 


“The Labor Relations Outlook”; 
and Dr. Jules Backman, pro- 
fessor of economics, New York 
University, will talk about cur- 
rent wages, prices, productivity. 

Lawrence Appley, director of 
public relations, Montgomery 
Ward & Company, will lead a 
session on “Current Personnel 
Practices in a Competitive 
Economy.” Also included will 
be a discussion by Neal E. 
Drought, Radio Corporation of 
America, on “Techniques of 
Measuring Personnel Effective- 
ness”; and an address by com- 
mander L. E. Schmidt, USN, 
Office of Industrial Relations, 
Navy Department on “Graphic 
Measurement of Personnel 
Statistics.” 

Another session will include 
a special film produced by 
Marshall Field & Company, 
when Daniel Rochford, em- 
ployee relations department, 
Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) will talk on “The 
Motion Picture as a Tool of 
Personnel Administration.” 

Chairman of a _ session on 
“Trends in Collective Bargain- 
ing and Unionization,” is George 
T. Fonda, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Weirton Steel Company; 
also included is an address on 
“The Why and How of White- 
Collar Unionization” by Robert 
Burns, Science Research As- 
sociates. 
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Following a brief talk, visitors at Caterpillar Tractor are grouped 
into parties of ten members or less with a trained escort in charge 
of each group to explain company operations and answer questions 


Caterpillar Tractor Resumes Plant 
Escort Service for Visitors 


Discontinued during the war 
when visitors to the factory 
were banned by security restric- 
tions, Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany is again operating its 
plant escort service for visitors. 

Since Caterpillar resumed 
its conducted tours on October 
7, 1946, approximately 1,853 
persons were directed through 
the plant during the first 8 
weeks. Caterpillar initiated its 
plant escort service in 1935 
when townspeople and _ visitors 
to Peoria expressed a desire to 
see the plant in operation. The 
service grew each year. In 1940, 
the last full year of its opera- 
tion before the war brought its 


restrictions, a total of 19,662 
people had visited the plant. 

Caterpillar now has a super- 
visor of its plant escort service, 
4 trained escorts, and 28 escort 
trainees available for emer- 
gency service for large groups 
of visitors. 

Regularly scheduled tours are 
conducted twice daily, at 10 
a.m. and 2 p.m. Special tours 
are conducted for such groups 
as business and fraternal organ- 
izations, technical societies, 
schools,and colleges. Customers, 
owners, and operators § are 
especially eager to see how the 
machines they buy or operate 
are manufactured. 


NFI Survey Reports on Foremanship 
Attitudes in 20 Industries 


According to a recent survey 
made by the National Fore- 
men’s Institute, foremen want 
more to say about management 
transactions with unions. 

The Institute polled 1,000 
foremen in more than 20 indus- 
tries and found the majority of 
supervisors take little or no 
part in company relations with 
organized labor. They were 
asked this question: 

“Which duties should be as- 
signed to you so you could do 
a better job?” 

About 17 per cent of the fore- 
men and supervisors ask to join 
in union contract negotiations; 
20 per cent want something to 
say about wage rates; 10 per 
cent would like the respon- 
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sibility of dealing with union 
shop stewards; 10 per cent ask 
for the job of handling em- 
ployee grievances which fre- 
quently become union matters 
in organized plants. 

Findings of the survey show 
present duties and _ respon- 
sibilities of foremen; the ways 
in which they think top man- 
agement should improve their 
status; and the types of in- 
formation and training foremen 
need to do jobs. 

When foremen were 
what improvements they 
thought would benefit both 
themselves and their employers, 
55 per cent of those replying 
said they needed clarification 
of their responsibilities and 


asked 


A group of visitors are given a glimpse of assembly line tech- 
nique at Caterpillar Tractor Company in tour through factory. 
This is a function of the company’s new plant escort service 


authority; 41 per cent wanted 
to learn the principles of per- 
sonnel relations. 

The most important point 
suggested by the response, the 
report states, is that every em- 
ployer should find out just what 
his foremen’s replies would be 
to such questions raised in the 
opinion poll. Employers should 
know what foremen have in 
mind, and be aware of their 
wishes and complaints. This is a 
much more helpful and produc- 
tive starting point than to know 
all of the arguments against the 
unionization of foremen. 


One part of the poll, dealing 
with the characteristics of the 
supervisory force of today, in- 
dicates the return of the vet- 
eran and postwar retirement of 
older men have lowered the 
average age of foremen. About 
59 per cent of the foremen are 
now between the ages of 30 and 
45; previous polls showed the 
majority to be between 40 and 
60 years of age. 

Copies of “A Report on Fore- 
manship Attitudes” can be se- 
cured without charge by writ- 
ing to the National Foremen’s 
Institute, Deep River, Conn. 


Armstrong Cork Announces Educational 


Plan for Employees 


H. W. Prentis, Jr.,. Arm- 
strong Cork Company’s presi- 
dent, recently announced an 
educational program for em- 
ployees. Through this program 
they will receive financial as- 
sistance to aid them in attend- 
ing evening courses in rec- 
ognized schools and colleges. 

Any Armstrong employee can 
enroll in a course allied to his 
company work at any educa- 
tional level in an approved in- 
stitution. When he has satis- 


New Car Awarded for 
Public Relations 


A new kind of Oscar was re- 
cently announced by Coin Ma- 
chine Industries, Inc., Chicago. 
A new Cadillac car will be 
given each year to the indi- 
vidual in the coin machine in- 
dustry who has done the best 


factorily completed the course, 
the company will reimburse 
him for full tuition expense and 
incidental fees. Cost of books 
is not included. 

Armstrong believes this pro- 
gram offers a means by which 
an employee can add to his 
effectiveness in his present and 
future company assignments. At 
the same time it will add to his 
personal satisfaction through 
increased knowledge and under- 
standing of the world today. 


job of public relations in his 
own community. 

February 3 through the 6th 
marked the dates of the first 
Coin Machine Show to be held 
in 6 years. It took place at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, and 
many ingenious machines, de- 
vices, and instruments were 
shown. Presentation of the first 
car to be awarded was also 
made at the show. 








Andersen Corporation Issues Colorful 
Booklet to Guide New Employees 


The Andersen Corporation, 
Bayport, Minnesota, recently 
issued a colorful employees’ 
booklet, the cover of which is 
pictured here. It was prepared 
to give new employees informa- 
tion on how the company 
operates, and to provide a 
reference for all employees re- 
garding policies, benefits, and 
rules under which they are as- 
sociated with the company. 

Printed in two colors this 48- 
page booklet contains photo- 
graphs, line drawings, and 
charts. In the preface President 
Fred C. Andersen points out: 
“Many smaller enterprises have 
an arrangement under which 
one partner supplies the capital 
and the other supplies the work 
—yet each shares in the earn- 


ings of this pooling of capital 
and work. This same arrange- 
ment has, in substance, been 
operating at Andersen for 32 
years. Ever since 1914, when 
my father set up a profit-shar- 
ing plan for the employees of 
our company, we have had an 
unusual and succesful business 
relationship among owners, 
managers, and employees.” 

The booklet contains six 
main sections and has an index 
for ready reference to all com- 
pany policies, These sections 
include: Company history; basic 
policies; company benefits for 
employees; additional protec- 
tion and services; benefits to 
employees fixed by law; and 
employment supervision and 
work rules. 


Educational Courses in Economics 
Tuaugurated for Employees 


Several Chicago companies 
are now holding discussion 
classes on economics, conducted 
by the William H. Stevenson 
Company, to help their em- 
ployees better understand the 
principles by which the com- 
panies operate. 

Companies participating in 
the programs include: Hotpoint, 
Inc., Webster Electric Com- 
pany, and W. A. Alexander and 
Company. Group _ discussions 
provide a means of answering 
employees’ queries about com- 
pany operations and profits as 
well as questions on business 
concepts and economics. One of 
the main purposes of the 


courses is to prove to key men 
of every company the necessity 
to cut costs, improve methods, 
and increase production per 
man hour, not merely to in- 
crease profits, but as _necessi- 
ties to make their own jobs 
with the company secure. 

Some of the topics covered 
in the 13 discussion sessions in- 
clude: The Profit Angle. Who 
Profits from Profit? Production 
vs. Buying Power. Tools of 
Exchange. Where Does Our 
Money Come From? What Is 
Behind Our Money? What 
Forces Control Prices? Where 
Does Company Income Go? 
What Forces Control Wages? 


Ohio Oil Issues Handbook to Explain 


Benefits to Employees 


Such questions as what are 
the facts about group annui- 
ties, life insurance, disability 
benefits and hospital care? are 
answered for employees in the 
Ohio Oil Company’s Employees’ 
Handbook. 

The handbook is intended to 
give employees a review of com- 
pany history, policies, and 
benefit plans. It includes a brief 
description of what the com- 
pany really is, how it operates, 
and how it grew. Under the 
caption, “Our Mutual  In- 
terests,” is a discussion of 
procedure for handling _ques- 
tions, complaints, formal em- 
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ployee organizations, seniority, 
observance of national holidays, 
absences, pay for time off, ter- 
minations, and safety. 

The booklet gives Ohio Oil 
Company employees a detailed 
description of the company’s 
group annuity plan, group in- 
surance benefits, accident and 
sick benefit plan, and vacations. 
It is revised and brought up to 
date each year by the personnel 
department. When employees 
desire further information on 
any of the topics, they can 
write requests on tear sheets in 
front of the booklet and turn 
them in to their supervisors. 


LINKED TOGETHER IN A WORKING PARTNERSHIP 


Companies Adopt 
Anti-Influenza 
Programs 


If the predictions of many 
public health officials come true, 
a wave of influenza may sweep 
the country this winter. Past 
experience has taught that in- 
fluenza epidemics, in one form 
or another, recur in fairly 
regular cycles, and medical men 
warn that this is the year to be 
on guard. 

To businessmen and indus- 
trialists the meaning of this is 
clear: Machines standing idle, 
a slump in production, work 
piling up on vacant desks, and 
lowered efficiency all around 
while absenteeism mounts to 
new heights. 

A number of firms, remem- 
bering influenza epidemics of 
other years and what it has 
cost them, have already taken 
steps in this direction by mak- 
ing available to all their em- 
ployees, free of charge, anti- 
influenza inoculations. A single 
inoculation provides immunity 
for 2 months or more. 


A good idea of what may be 
expected from these inocula- 
tions can be secured from the 
recent experience of the Kaydon 
Engineering Corporation, Mus- 
kegon, Michigan. Out of 175 
employees, 135 submitted to in- 
jections. In a survey of these 
135 following inoculation, 97 
reported no reaction; 24 had 
very light reaction, such as 
general malaise, slight head- 
ache, or backache; 11 experi- 
enced chills and headache, last- 
ing 2 or 3 hours; 3 had severe 
chills, fever, and other “flu” 
symptoms lasting 8 hours or 
more, but no one lost time. 

In Milwaukee similar pro- 
grams have been carried out at 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates, an advertising 
agency, and among 2,850 em- 
ployees of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company. Less than 1 
per cent of them reported any 
severe reactions. 

The cost of these inoculation 
to the Wisconsin Teleph 
Company, including the cost of 
the vaccine, was about 
dollar for each inoculation. T1:i 
seems a pretty reasonable form 
of insurance against excess’ -e 
absenteeism.—L. J. Murphy. 
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Many new devices in office equipment and machines, developed during the war but 
held up because of production difficulties, are being introduced each month. Here 
is a series of brief, word-and-picture reports on the newest equipment in this 
field. These monthly reports are edited to keep management informed on new 
developments that will help find a better way of handling routine business tasks 





Restyled Calculator Has 
Added Advantages 


FIRST major product change since the 
war is offered in Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company’s restyled Electric 
Duplex Calculator in a soft brown, non- 
reflecting finish. A number of operating 
advantages are offered: It registers the 
result of individual calculations in its 
front dials; automatically accumulates 
a grand total in rear dials; and any 
amount registered in front dials can be 
subtracted from grand total. Other fea- 
tures include smooth, efficient, electric 
operation; a column lock to prevent de- 
pression of more than one key at a time 
in the same column; and chromium-plated 
hand grips. Models range from 6-column 
to 14-column accumulating capacity. 


Catalog Shows Symbol 
Plan for Checks 


'HE TODD Company is distributing a 
new catalog showing checks which in- 
corporate the “routing symbol plan” 
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sponsored by the American Bankers As 
sociation and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. These new checks, offered in six 
colors, bear numerical symbols in the 
upper right-hand corner _ indicating 
Federal Reserve individual 
banks, and bank branches. This makes it 
simple for clerks to determine a check’s 
complete routing. Entitled Todd Custom 
Made Checks, the catalog presents four 
major classifications of check 
Personal, payroll, voucher, official 


districts, 


forms: 


Machine Marks Codes On 
Envelopes or Tags 


MARKOMATIC Code Dater is a new 
machine for code-dating and control- 
numbering, or for marking color, favor, 
or variety, on many items. The machine 
marks flat, paste-end or tuck-in cartons; 
envelopes; bags; tags and labels. Items 
to be marked are placed in small stacks 
in the infeed magazine, marked, then 
piled in an outfeed trough. Size of items 
is 3 inches for one model, 414 inches for 
another; no reasonable restriction on the 
maximum length or minimum or maxi- 
mum width. Further details may be had 
from Adolph Gottscho, Inc 


ay 














Multiple Posting Records 
With One Writing 


CUMMINS Business Machines developed 
the Tri-Poster, above, to handle details 
and give control over all recording of 
loan data. The Tri-Poster gives four or 
more records at one writing: 1. Payment 
book or customer’s receipt; 2. ledger 
card; 3. receipt for home office; 4. jour- 
nal, It handles forms to fit any kind of 
loan company; makes up to 7 carbons. 


Typewriter Prints Line 
At a Time 


A VISIBLE Line typewriter (right) has 
been patented by the Associated Develop- 
ment and Research Corporation. Its key- 
board and operation are like the standard 
typewriter, but it does not type directly 
on the paper; instead, it sets up a line 
which is visible above the keyboard be- 
fore printing. This permits the operator 
to correct mistakes and center or justify 
lines before printing. It is electrically 
driven to assure even pressure. 


Slide Rule Used for 
Production Results 


A SIMPLIFIED 10-inch slide rule, 
specifically designed for calculating an 
operator’s daily production requirements 








and results, is offered by Productirule 
Company. It is easy to operate and com- 
putes standard hours of work produced; 
productivity percentage; wage incentive 
earnings; labor cost per 100 units; and 
many others. 


Room Conditioner Is 
Easily Installed 


ONE of three newly-created Yorkair 
Room Conditioners designed for home: 
and small offices is the window sill mode 
above. These new models are compact 
easily installed, and may be used the yea: 
round to lower humidity and tempera 
ture, circulate and clean air, remove stak 
air. They are portable and may be move: 
from room to room. The window mode 
has a cradle to support it on the sill. A 
small, sliding curtain adjusts to admit 
any proportion of fresh air. The) 
are made by York Corporation. 


New Shredder Converts 
Wastepaper Quickly 


NEWSPAPERS, magazines, obsolet: 
blueprints and office records, and other 
wastepaper can be shredded quickly t 
uniform strands for use as _ packiny 
material by the new Universal Mode 
10-2 Shred All. It has push-button con 
trols and operates with safety. Waste 
paper is placed on feed table and carrie: 
to the cutting knives by an automati 
conveyor. Made by Universal Shredder 
Company. 
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Desk Tray Can Expand 
To 10 Units 


AN outstanding feature of Maso’s Add- 
A-Tray steel desk tray is that single 
units are designed to slip one over the 
vther. In this way, without bolts or 
screws, strong rigid tiers may be formed 
up to 10 trays high. The desk worker can 
have a separate compartment for each 
classification of work immediately avail- 
able. It is made by Maso Steel Products 
of heavy gauge metal with no sharp 
edges. Each unit is 12 inches wide, 9 
inches deep and 3 inches high. Rubber 
grommet feet are required only for the 
bottom tray. 


Scaled Drawing Pad for 
Proportioned Sketches 


WITH the Jiffy Sketch pad, properly 
proportioned drawings and sketches can 
be made without use of ruler or drafting 
board. The pad has 75 sheets of high- 
quality tracing tissue with a cover consist- 
ing of four cardboard flaps. Various 
scales are printed on three flaps and the 
flap or scale desired is simply placed 
under one of the tissue sheets so the 
drawing may be made to scale. The pad 
measures 9 by 12 inches. It is being 
introduced by Jiffy Sales Company. 


INCH AND 
1/10 INCH 

















INCH, 1/2, > 


1/4 AND 18 ISOMETRIC 
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Filing Unit Facilitates 
Finding and Filing 


A COMPLETE filing unit, which in- 
cludes steel cabinet and 25 Hang-A-File 
folders and inserts, is offered by Louis 
H. Farber at low cost. Folders are sup- 
ported by full-length, chrome-finish 
metal hangers which rest on two guide 
rails. This keeps the guide tabs always 
visible and easily accessible either for 
filing or for finding material. Smooth 
rolling casters make the unit handy for 
deskside filing of correspondence, or for 
shipping orders, shop tickets, invoices, 
and countless other uses. Width, 134 
inches; depth, 18 inches; height, 27 
inches; finished in olive green enamel. 


Decal Selector for 
Product Designers 


A NEW slide-rule type Decalcomania 
Selector, made by The Meyercord Com- 
pany, is being distributed to assist prod- 
uct designers and manufacturers in 
specifying correct decal nameplates, 
trade-marks, or for application on un- 
usual surfaces. The Decal Selector makes 
it possible to determine how any of 11 
types of decals may be applied to 14 
different surfaces such as paint, lacquer, 
enamel, raw wood, glass, metals, cloth, 
rubber, plastics, and crinkle finishes. 
Any one of 7 application methods may be 
used, varying from simple water ad- 
hesives to special cement. Meyercord 
will send the Selector on request. 


me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All re- 
volving parts are covered. Instantly 
adjustable. Shreds 4" to %’. De- 
signed for continuous and trouble- 
free service. 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned, Without obligation 











UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








ot $1.25 each 


Slightly higher west of Rockies 


] 2 9 Carton of six 


FOR INCREASED COPYING EFFI- 
CIENCY—try placing a LIBERTY Copy- 
holder on the desks of all your office 
workers — STENOGRAPHERS . 
TYPISTS ... BILLERS and CHECK- 
ERS. 

Correct copying angle — saves TIME — 

EFFORT — EYES and ERRORS! 


The LIBERTY Copyholder is made of 
one piece heavy gauge steel well bal- 
anced and will hold a heavy book as 
well as a single sheet. Occupies mini- 
mum space on desk and may be tucked 
into a desk drawer when not in use. 


ORDER ONE FOR TRIAL 
Simply attach this ad to 
your letter- 
head — if 
not entirely 
satiefactory 
return 
within 10 
days at our 
ZB expense. 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


536 SOUTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO 5, iLL. 











Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


One Hand 
Operates 
The Other 
Writes 
WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 
Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 
weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 
“Percentage Basis” 
PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 
(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 








Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-A North Clark St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


COST REDUCTION PROGRAMS 





INSTALLED BY YOUR OWN PERSONNEL 
At Amazingly Low Cost! 


Sent FREE at your request 


——— 


FP-DM4ds 


“Tailored-to-your-need” METHODS, PRO- 
CEDURES, and SALES TRAINING of your 
personnel right in your own plant. 


Gerald &. Sims & Aasoc. 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS and CONSULTANTS 
120-AB S. La Salle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 


FILO 


FILE FOLDER 
SUPPORT 








PLEASE 
SHOW 
YOUR 
FILE CLERK 
Send for Free Folder 
Weber Office Specialty Co. 
1328 W. 6th Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 








The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





271. THE CHART THAT THINKS. In 
a die-cut folder, Remington Rand Ine. 
gives a brief explanation of how the sys- 
tem—the Chart That Thinks—may be 
used effectively to obtain control over 
all types of stock, quickly and auto- 
matically. Four simple steps in the opera- 
tion are given in the folder, which also 
points out how the system visibly inter- 
prets stock balances in terms of time 
required to sell or consume, and in terms 
of the action required to maintain profit- 
able, well-balanced stocks. 


* * * 


272. LOYALTY IS BUILT...NOT 
BOUGHT. Some worth-while ideas on 
employee-employer relations are con- 
tained in this little booklet. It is dis- 
tributed by Gordon B. Miller & Com- 
pany, maker of emblem jewelry and 
awards, to prove the merits of an em- 
ployee recognition program, and also to 
prove that the ideas and philosophies ex- 
pressed in it are basically sound. 


* + * 


273. TRENDS IN AMERICAN PROG- 
RESS. Material for this 72-page volume, 
prepared by Investors Syndicate, was 
gathered from many authoritative sources 
to give essential and useful information 
on the economic developments in the 
United States. Statistics cover the 51- 
year period from 1894 through 1945. 
This volume, a successor to A Half Cen- 
tury of Progress (reviewed in this de- 
partment 2 years ago), brings statistics, 
charts, and tables up to date, and adds 
data on consumer credit, investment com- 
panies, money rates, the 50 largest manu- 
facturing firms, and many others. 


* * 7 


274. GUIDEPOSTS ON THE ROAD 
THAT LIES AHEAD. The first page of 
this folder from Morton Manufacturing 
Company tells some of the ways Tow- 
motor Corporation is making use of the 
Morton Suggestion System. Other pages 
outline a few of the advantages of the 
system for other companies. 


* * + 


275. WHAT SMITH, BARNEY & 
COMPANY OFFERS YOU. Starting off 


with a brief history of the company, this 
booklet goes on to outline the financial 
services it is prepared to offer as under 
writers, brokers, and dealers in invest 
ment securities. The booklet is really a 
trip through the offices, and describes, 
among other things, its services in con 
nection with venture capital, special! 
revenue bonds, brokerage, account super 
vision; lists the corporations financed by 
the company, and the large blocks ot 
outstanding securities it has distribute: 
in recent years. 


* * * 


276. HERE IT IS! A large photograp! 
of Picture Recording Company’s full) 
automatic slide projector, P.R.C. Mode 
300, illustrates the front cover of thi: 
folder. Inside pages give explanation of it 
various parts and operation. First of the 
10 listed features of this slide projector 
is the fact that it handles 100 read) 
mounts or 45 glass slides, and that slide 
are changed by remote, push-butto: 
control. 


* * * 


277. BETTER IMPRESSIONS. Mos 
recent issue of this periodical publishe: 
by The Mead Corporation is a plastic 
bound, 8%%- by 11-inch booklet, fille: 
with adaptable ideas on all types oi 
printed advertising. Photographs an 
illustrations shown in full colors; use ot 
thumbnail sketches to increase advertis 
ing results; an epic miniature on paper 
making by Lombard C. Jones, are only « 
few of the interesting subjects Mead 
offers to demonstrate the characteristic 
and performance of its line of paper: 


* * * 


278. COST REDUCTION PROGRAMS 
INSTALLED BY YOUR OWN PER 
SONNEL AT AMAZING LOW COS' 
This folder from Gerald E. Sims & As 
sociates describes the various “tailored 
to-your-need” training-installation pro 
grams it conducts in clients’ plants. It 
tells the advantages of cutting costs 
through training a group of personnel in 
the fundamentals of management en 
gineering, plus their application in cor 
recting administrative, operation, ani 
distribution problems. 


- . . 












279. IF THESE QUESTIONS STRIKE 
YOU. American Automatic Typewriter 
Company uses the question-and-answer 
method to explain the facts about the 
Auto-Typist. The 12-page booklet con- 
tains the 10 questions most frequent!) 
asked, and they are answered in the form 
of statements from users of the Auto- 
Typist. Typical questions are: “What 
does it cost to type a letter on the Auto 
Typist?” “What makes you think in 
dividually typed letters pull better results 
in a mailing?” 


* 


2710. SO-EASY. The merits of the So- 
Easy moistener for use in both large ani 
small offices are set forth in a small folder 
from Mohler. Its low cost makes it 2 
convenient office aid to have on ever’ 
desk where it is necessary to seal en- 
velopes, affix labels and stickers, app! 
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PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS ,/ ? 


Job Evaluation 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 


Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 














They. WEE VALET 








END ALL “WRAPS” 
PROBLEMS 

Valet Costumers and 
Racks keep clothing ‘in 
press,” aired on spaced 
hangers, and hats on ven- 
tilated shelves. Save floor 
space—accommodate 3 
persons per sq. ft. Fit in 
anywhere. Lifetime weld- 
ed construction. 

Locker Rack (illustrat- 
ed) combines “Valet” effi- 
ciency with individuallock 

ox. 5 ft unit serves 12. 


Write for 
Bulletin 
Vo. H-22 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Coat Rack People” 
624 South Michigan Ave. Chieago 5. U. S. A. 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE 


Speed up mailing de- 
partments with these 
low-cost stamp and en- 
elope moisteners. 

Free Trial---Special Offer 
Send $1.00. You're 
satisfied or you get 
your money back. 

A, MOHLER, Mfr. 


Onamia, Minn. Used by Montgomery Ward 








The Vest-Pocket Course on Selling 
“4 SHORT COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP” 
By J. C. Aspley 


Here’s a pint-size manual on salesmanship 
that packs a real wallop! A refresher course 
in the fundamentals of selling, over 200,090 
copies have been bought by companies to give 
to their salesmen, dealers, and vets who want 
to get into selling. 48 pages. 3 by 6 inches. 
Send for a sample copy, price 25 cents. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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postage, count money, and any other 
moistening jobs. 


2711. COSTS— THE WHY, WHAT, 
HOW, WHERE, AND WHEN OF 
COST ACCOUNTING. Here is another 
question-and-answer book, put out by 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Company, 
management engineers and accountants, 
in the interests of better management. 
The 20-page booklet answers briefly the 
five questions most often asked about the 
why’s and wherefore’s of installing a 
cost control plan in practically any kind 
of business, large or small. 


* - . 


2712. PARADE OF PERCENTAGE 
SAVINGS. How to save money on work 
men’s compensation insurance is told in 
a 16-page compilation of case histories 
which illustrates how a saving of 37.9 
per cent was achieved by the average of 
all companies which used the ASCS Plan. 
It is published by Associated Safety & 
Claim Services, Inc. 


. 7 o- 


2718. WHAT IS INDUSTRIAL EN- 
GINEERING? This 68-page book pub- 
lished by J. D. Woods & Gordon Ltd., 
gives a clear and understandable answer 
to the question, What does an industrial 
engineer do? The book points out that 
his function is to study a business, analyze 
its operations, and advise means of en- 
abling a business to operate more effi- 
ciently and economically. Chapters  in- 
clude: Business and industrial surveys; 
cost, production, and inventory control 
systems; incentive plans; time and motion 
study; supervisory training program; ete. 


* * 


hequests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and aitach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMerican Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


271. Remington Rand Inc.,Systems Div., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

. Gordon B. Miller & Co., 809 Walnut 

St., Cincinnati 2. 
Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
74. Morton Manufacturing Co.,5105 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 44. 

5. Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall St., 
New York 5. 

. Picture Recording Co., 1240 Law 
rence Ave., Chicago 40. 

. The Mead Corporation, 816 Ledger 
Bldg., Philadelphia 6. 

. Gerald E. Sims & Associates, 
120-AB S. La Salle St., Chicago 
3, Illinois. 

. American Automatic Typewriter 
Co., 615 N. Carpenter St., 
Chicago 22. 

. A. Mohler, Onamia, Minn. 

. Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., 75 
Federal St., Boston 10. 

712. Associated Safety & Claims Serv 
ices, Inc., 123 William St., New 
York 7. 
J. D. Woods & Gordon Ltd., 15 
Wellington St., W., 
Canada. 


Toronto, 





E—CLUB 


AT HOME—OFFIC 


Handsome in red-trimmed black plastic, 
the tiny, thousand-card Wheeldex “Cub” 
file spins smooth and easy. For hundreds of 
business and social needs—a gift that will 
be used and appreciated for years—for 
address and phone lists of customers, friends, 
suppliers, patients, members—for your book, 
film or music libraries—your mechanical 
memory for every listing need. For accurate 
credit, code or subject files, etc. Cards 
slipped on or off at will but can't get lost 
or out of order. Wheeldex “Cub” turns 
freely yet stands still automatically just like 
the big Wheeldex units used for years 
throughout industry. Order at least two 
“Cubs” on your first order. You will want 
more yourself and some to give away. 
r - 
ee No bigger than your 
; be phone and just as useful 


HEED EY $17.50 


WHEELDEX MFG. CO., Inc., 54 Pork Row, N.Y. 7, N.Y. 




















AN EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 
WITHOUT EMPLOYEE 
MAGAZINE HEADACHES 


© No full time editor required 

® No editorial work necessary 

® No production headaches 

® No cuts to buy or printing te do 


If you have always wanted an em- 
ployee magazine of your own, as 
an aid to increased production, as 
an aid to employee morale... as 
a means of holding your organiza- 
tion together—this is the answer. . . 
Let N.R.B. edit and print your magazine 
for you at an astonishingly low cost. 

+ « 
N.R.B. is the world’s largest producer 
of employee magazines. 

. e 

WRITE FOR COMP 
INFORMATION TODAY 

The National Research Bureau, Inc. 
National Research Building 
415 North Dearborn St., Dept. ME 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
I may be interested in your employee mag- 
azine plan. Write me about it—without 
obligation on my part. 


Name 
Position 
Company. * 


Street... ‘ — 
City... ... Zone... State... 








— TTACH TO COMPANY LETTERHEAD =—— 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU ALLOW YOUR 
SALESMEN FOR AUTOMOBILE EXPENSE? 


See the New Dartnell Report No. 554 


“Salesmen’s Automobile 
Expense Allowances’ 


Few of the problems faced by sales executives offer so peren- 
nial a headache as that of reimbursing salesmen for auto- 
mobile expenses. With so many changing factors entering the 
situation, it is timely now to check your salesmen’s automobile 
expense allowances against the latest costs and practices of 
other companies. 


This report, just completed by Dartnell editors, offers a com- 
plete and detailed analysis of current salesmen’s automobile 
expense allowance plans, and is fully illustrated with copies 
of the forms, bulletins, and other material which various con- 
cerns are using. It is a reference source which should be a 
“must” in every sales department. 


CONTENTS 


Chart showing how 200 companies Chart showing flat mileage allow- 


handle expenses on salesman-owned 
cars 


Company-owned versus salesman- 
owned cars — experience of various 
concerns 


Runzheimer 8-page bulletin covering 
all details of salesman’s auto plan 


Plan used by Swift & Co. to control 
fleet of 3,000 company-owned cars 


The new Dartnell Sliding Scale of 
auto expense allowances for different 
territories 


Approximately 100 pages 
with exhibits, forms, charts, 
bound in loose-leaf 
leatherette binder. Price... 


ete., 


DARTNELL 


CORPORATION 


ances currently used by reporting 
companies 


Salesmen’s automobile expense re- 
ports used by representative com- 
panies 


Method used by Fairbanks Morse to 
control split fleet of company-sales- 
men cars 


Ohio Oil’s program to get salesmen 
to give company cars proper main- 
tenance 


Review of helpful materials available 
from auto manofacturers for fleet 
operators 


Chart showing current practices of 
87 fleet operators — allowances, etc. 


Example of manual issued to sales- 
men covering company-owned car 
operation 


$7750 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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MANAGEMENT RIGHTS IN LABOR 
RELATIONS. By Stephen F. Dunn. The 
author is a Michigan lawyer, admitted to 
the bar of that state. He was a former 
industry member of the War Labor 
Board, There has been so much published 
about the rights of labor the last 10 
years, that it is somewhat unusual to 
find a book on the other side of the fence 
Mr. Dunn attempts to show, and doe: 
show, that many companies are imposed 
upon by labor simply because no one in 
the employer’s organization has bothered 
to make a close enough study of the em 
ployer’s rights. He points out that often 
the attitude of the employer is that it 
does not pay to insert protective clause 
in a labor contract because of the wide 
spread belief that labor will break an) 
part of the contract which does not pleass 
it. While this has been true to some ex 
tent, the author makes it clear that man- 
agement ought to know its rights and in 
sist upon as many protective ani 
interpretative clauses as are permitted |) 
the law, which, as everybody knows, 
usually far over on the side of labor. 
The thousand-and-one details of a labor 
contract and its interpretation § are 
authoritatively dealt with in this volume, 
and as a rule legal citations supporting 
the author’s advice are included. The 
book is made up of numbered paragraphs 
which makes quick reference to it easy 
While many of the labor services contain 
much of the same material, this is a 
handy and useful book for constant 
reference by men who have charge of ad- 
ministering a labor contract. Some em- 
ployers who have submitted to what the 
unions call “sweetheart” contracts, which 
leave the employer with almost no rights 
and which put the union in charge of 
many matters which rightfully belong to 
management, may be surprised to learn 
that management has more rights than 
are usually supposed. So much publicit) 
has been given to union power, and to the 
fact that the unions were riding high, 
that many management men have, in a 
sort of spirit of despair, neglected to see 
to it that management rights are cor 
rectly described and agreed upon _ in 
contracts. The author reminds manage- 
ment that there are many conflicting de 
cisions and statements about employers’ 
rights, which makes it necessary to have 
all the facts in making agreements. Wood- 
beck Publishing Company, Grand Rapids 


HOW TO CONDUCT CONSUMER 
AND OPINION RESEARCH. Edited 
by Albert B. Blankenship, Ph.D., man- 
aging director of National Analysts, Inc 
Published under the sponsorship of the 
American Council on Public Relations, 
San Francisco, this book draws upon the 
experience of 29 authoritative authors in 
20 different lines of industry to describe 
in detail how consumer research is done 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $4. 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 


Steel Guide Tabs 








Unbreakable spring jaws 

lamp them firmly to cards but 

ermit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

yarent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
0,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 602, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








| SAMPLES 
FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; mo obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 


ES 
on FILE 
SIGNALS 








GUMMED or -~ panama 
* TYP 
. ENGRAVED 
« ROLL 





RVICE 


3215 FRANKFORD AVE.. PHILA. 34. PA 





Postcard ee 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Hlinois 














Send for Your Copy Today! 


THE 46-PAGE DARTNELL CATALOG OF 
BUSINESS BOOKS, SERVICES, FILMS 


Need a film for training salesmen? Want 
authentic working information on preparing 
an employee manual? Interested in checking 
your salesmen’s auto expense allowances 
against latest practices? The Dartnell Cata- 
log will show you where to get this informa- 
tion and much more. It contains a complete 
list of Dartnell serices, books, reports, and 
employee training sound-slidefilms. Write for a 
copy today—it’s available, free of charge. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravensood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Executives Wanted 








SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500-—825,000 


This thoroughly organized confidential ser- 

vice of 37 years’ recognized standing and 

reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 

tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 

tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 

taining fee protected by refund provision. 

Identity covered and present position pro- 

tected. Send only name and address for | 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg.. | 
Buffalo 2, N. Y 





OFFICE METHODS CONSULTANT 


Very large national manufacturing com- 
pany is strengthening systems division 
and needs senior man for advanced de- 
sign, research and consulting duties. One 
of the infrequent opportunities for this 
type of connection. The applicant should 
have a very broad background in the 
most modern developments in office 
operations, including systems, equipment 
and supplies, cost control and reduction. 
Age under 40 preferred. Submit a de 
tailed resume of qualifications and ex- 
perience to Box 271 for confidential con- 
sideration. AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40. 





Positions Wanted 





MANAGER leading Denver Manufacturing and 
Resarch Firm desires change. Graduate En- 
gineer. Set up facility, controls, and methods, 
and carried out many years of successful 
operation for present employer. Will furnish 
complete record upon request. Box 272, AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Il. 


Branch Office Services 


VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 


Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale) ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Microfilming 


RECORDS ACCUMULATION? Microfilm and 
convert that Non-Productive space isto Pro- 
ductive Space. Reasonable prices. INDUS- 
TRIAL MICROFILMING, 847 Wyoming Ave., 
Maywood, New Jersey. 


Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMANN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Freight Bill Audits 
































OUR GAMBLE—YOUR GAIN 


We gamble: Our time, knowledge and labor. 
You gain: An accurate audit of your past 
two years’ freight bills; 
Money recovered through our 
claims with the carriers ; 
Valuable free shipping advice. 
Our fee, 50 per cent of actual recoveries 
only ; no other charges, no retainer fee. 
Write for particulars or send your freight 
bills now. 
Traffic Revision Bureau 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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LOOKING AEA 


Uses. 





HERE is growing evidence that the much- 

advertised “recession” which had business- 
men jittery last December may not materialize 
after all. Perhaps the advertising did it. At 
any rate organized labor is clamping down on 
strikes and excessive wage demands. Produc- 
tion is being steadily stepped up. Salesmen are 
back on the road fighting for orders. The $10,- 
000,000,000-question is: Will they get enough 
orders to maintain full employment? Dr. John 
D. Clark, one of the three members of the 
President’s Council of Keonomie Advisors, 
thinks they will if prices can be brought down. 
A very moderate drop in prices, he says, would 
be enough to absorb the increased industrial 
production which will amount to about $10,- 
000,000,000 in 1947. Some think this surplus 
can be exported, but foreign trade is a two- 
way street. We have to buy as well as sell. To 
market this added production, therefore, man- 
agement and labor must make it possible for 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public to buy more with 
the family pay check. If that is done, and there 
are signs it is being done, then Dr. Clark thinks 
a severe mid-year recession may be averted. 
So do we. The catch is: Will prices fall soon 
enough to widen the market for our increased 
production, or will they be held up until dis- 
tribution channels are glutted with goods, and 
prices break violently as they did in 1921? It is 
true that price reductions are difficult to make 
in the face of rising costs. It will be argued they 
‘annot be made without cutting profits, and 
that may be so. Yet the relationship between 
profits and volume is a very intricate thing. 
And it may well be, as Henry Ford, pointed 
out, that a nominal reduction in profits this 
year may be one of the best investments a com- 
pany can make. If it results in preventing a 
sales slump, a price cut now may prove later 
to be farsighted management. 


Cash Discounts 

There is a new kind of strike. It is a strike 
by retailers against manufacturers who elimi- 
nate the cash discount. Some merchant associa- 
tions are up in arms against General Electric 
Supply Corporation, Cannon Mills, U. S. 
Rubber Company, and others which have re- 
duced or eliminated discounts for the prompt 
payment of bills. The merchants contend, with 
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much vehemence, that cutting cash discounts 
is really a hidden price increase. We think the 
merchants are barking up the wrong tree. The 
cash discount had its origin in the pioneering 
days of business, when the country was suffer 
ing from a lack of capital. It was not uncommon 
in those days for a business to pay as high as 
30 per cent to float a stock issue and 8 and 10 
per cent interest on the money it borrowed 
from the bank. Quick collection of outstanding 
accounts, so the money could be reinvested in 
more materials and goods, was all important. 
So the cash discount was invented. Today 
money is one of the cheapest things there is. 
The country is glutted with it. Instead of 8 and 
10 per cent interest rates, established corpora- 
tions can get long-term money for as low as 
2 per cent. Why should they pay at the rate of 
36 per cent, as some do when they offer cash 
discounts? Such excessive rent for money need- 
lessly adds to the cost of goods. It tends to 
keep costs up at a time when they should be 
brought down. To label cash discounts a trade 
discount is as unfair as it is unsound. 


Paul Harris 


Back in 1905 a young Chicago lawyer tossed 
«a pebble into the pond of human relations. 
With three of his clients he started the first 
Rotary Club. Today Chicago Rotary has mor 
than 700 members, and there are 6,000 other 
clubs like it all over the world. More than 
293,000 Rotarians are active in community 
betterment undertakings, in the promotion of 
ethical standards in business relations, and in 
the advancement of international understand- 
ing, good-will, and peace. Rotary has been 
criticized, and with some reason, for its failure 
to come to grips internationally with anti- 
democratic ideologies. But it was Paul Harris’ 
idea that Rotary’s greatest opportunity was 
in building leadership qualities in the individ- 
ual Rotarian, so he could go out and take his 
place in the community, in his vocation, and in 
world affairs. Paul firmly believed the root o! 
most of our trouble was lack of understanding. 
and that, as we came to know one another bet- 
ter, our usefulness to society would grow. Paul 
Harris is gone. But the pebble he cast in 1905 
will continue to send out its ripples as long 
as civilization endures.—J. C. A. 
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